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AUTHOR OF “ SCENES AND LEGENDS OF THE NORTH OF 
SCOTLAND.” 

Iw the letter in which Junius accuses the Duke of 
Grafton of having sold a patent place in the collection 
of customs to one Mr Hine, he informs the reader that 
the person employed by his grace in negotiating the 
business, was “‘ George Ross, the Scotch Agent, and 
worthy confidant of Lord Mansfield. And no sale 
by the candle,” he adds, “ was ever conducted with 
greater formality.” Now, slight as this notice is, 
there is something in it sufficiently tangible for the 
imagination to lay hold of. If the reader thinks of 
the Scotch Agent at all, he probably thinks of him as 
one of those convenient creatures so necessary to the 
practical statesman, whose merit does not consist more 
in their being ingenious in a great degree, than in 
their being honest in a very small one. So mixed a 
thing is poor human nature, however, that, though the 
statement of Junius has never yet been fairly contro- 
verted, no possible estimate of character could be more 
unjust. The Scotch Agent, whatever the nature of 
his services to the Duke of Grafton, was in reality a 
high-minded, and, what is more, a truly patriotic 
man; so good a person, indeed, that, in a period of 
political heats and animosities like the present, his 
story, fairly told, may teach us a lesson of charity and 
moderation. I.wish I could transport the reader to 
where his portrait hangs, side by side with that of 
his friend the Lord Chief Justice, in the drawing- 
room of Cromarty House. The air of dignified bene- 
volence impressed on the features of the handsome old 
man, with his grey hair curling round his temples, 
would secure a fair hearing for him from even the 
sturdiest of the class who hate their neighbours for 
the good of their country. Besides, the very presence 
of the noble-looking lawyer, so much more like the 
Murray eulogised by Pope and Littleton, than the 
Mansfield denounced by Junius, would of its serve 
as a sort of guarantee for the honour of his friend. 

George Ross was the son of a petty proprietor of 
Easter-Ross, and succeeded, on the death of his father, 
to the few barren acres on which, for a century or two 
before, the family had been ingenious enough to live. 
But he possessed besides what was more valuable than 
twenty such patrimonies—an untiring energy of dis- 
Position, based on a substratum of the soundest good 
sense ; and, what was scarcely less important than 
tither, ambition enough to turn his capacity of em- 
ployment to the best account. Ross-shire, a century 
ago, was no place for such a man; and as the only 
toad to preferment at this period was the road that 
led south, George Ross, when very young, left his 
mother’s cottage for England, where he spent nearly 
fifty years amongst statesmen and courtiers, and in 
the enjoyment of the friendship of such men as Pre- 
tident Forbes and Lord Mansfield. At length he 
returned, when an old grey-headed man, to rank 
among the greatest capitalists and proprietors of the 
@ounty ; and purchased, with other lesser properties 
in the neighbourhood, the whole estate of Cromarty. 
Perhaps he had come to rest him ere he died; but 
there seems to be no such thing as changing one’s na- 
tural bent, when confirmed by the habits of half a 
lifetime ; and the energies of the Scotch Agent, now 
that they had gained him fortune and influence, were 
as little disposed to fall asleep, as they had been forty 
Years before. As it was no longer necessary, however, 
that they should be employed on his own account, he 
fave them full scope in behalf of his poorer neigh- 
bours, The country around him lay dead. There 
Were no manufactories, no trade, no knowledge of 


agriculture, no consciousness that matters were ill, 
and, consequently, no desire of making them better ; 
and the Herculean task imposed upon himself by the 
Scotch Agent, now considerably turned of sixty, was 
to animate and revolutionise the whole. And such 
was his statesman-like sagacity in developing the 
hitherto undiscovered resources of the country, joined 
to a high-minded zeal that could sow liberally in the 
hope of a late harvest for others to reap, that he fully 
succeeded. 

He first established in the town an extensive ma- 
nufactory of hempen cloth, which has ever since em- 
ployed about two hundred persons within its walls, 
and fully twice that number without. He next built 
an ale brewery, which, at the time of its erection, was 
by far the largest in the north of Scotland. He then 
furnished the town, at a great expense, with an ex- 
cellent harbour, and set on foot a trade in pork, which, 
for the last thirty years, has been carried on by the 
people of the place to an extent of from about fifteen 
to twenty thousand pounds annually. He set him- 
self, too, to initiate his tenantry in the art of rearing 
wheat; and finding them wofully unwilling to become 
wiser on the subject, he tried the force of example, 
by taking an extensive farm under his own manage- 
ment, and conducting it on the most approved prin- 
ciples of modern agriculture. He established a nail 
and spade manufactory; brought women from England 
to instruct the young girls in the art of working lace ; 
provided houses for the poor; presented the town with 
a neat substantial building, the upper part of which 
serves for a council-room, and the lower as a prison ; 
and built for the accommodation of the poor High- 
landers, who came thronging into the town to work 
on his land and in his manufactories, a handsome 
Gaelic chapel. He built for his own residence an 
elegant house of hewn stone ; surrounded it with plea- 
sure-grounds, designed in the best style of the art ; 
planted many hundred acres of the less improvable 
parts of his property, and laid open the hitherto 
scarcely accessible beauties of the hill of Cromarty, 
by crossing and recrossing it with well nigh as many 
walks as there are veins inthe human body. He was 
proud of his exquisite landscapes, and of his own skill 
in heightening their beauty, and fully determined, he 
said, if he but lived long enough, to make Cromarty 
worth an Englishman's while coming all the way from 
London to see it. 

When Oscar fell asleep, says the old Irish bard, it 
was impossible to awaken him before his time, except 
by cutting off one of his fingers, or flinging a rock at 
his head; and wo to the poor man who disturbed 
him, The Agent found it every whit as difficult 
to awaken a sleeping country, and in some respects 
almost as unsafe. I am afraid human nature is 
nearly the same thing in the people that it is in 
their rulers, and that both are alike disposed to pre- 
fer the man who flatters them to the man who merely 
does them good. George Ross was by no means the 
most popular of proprietors—he disturbed old preju- 
dices, and unfixed old habits. The farmers thought 
it hard that they should have to break up their irre- 
gular map-like patches of land, divided from each 
other, by little strips and corners not yet reclaimed 
from the waste, into awkward-looking rectangular 
fields, and that they durst no longer fasten their horses 
to the plough by the tail—a piece of natural harness 
evidently formed for the express purpose. The towns- 
people deemed the hempen manufactory unwholesome, 
and found that the English lace-women, who to a 
certainty were tea-drinkers, and even not very hostile, 
it was said, to gin, were in a fuir way of teaching their 
pupils something more than the mere weaving of lace. 


What could be more heathenish, too, than the little 
temple covered with cockle-shells which the laird had 
just reared on a solitary corner of the hill, but which 
they soon sent spinning over the cliff into the sea, a 
downward journey of a hundred yards. And then 
his odious pork trade! There was no prevailing on 
the people to rear pigs for him, and so he had to build 
a range of offices in an out-of-the-way nook of his 
lands, which he stocked with hordes of these animals, 
that he might rear them for himself. The herds in- 
creased in size and number, and, voracious beyond 
calculation, almost occasioned a famine. Even the 
great wealth of the speculatist proved insufficient to 
supply them with food, and the very keepers were in 
danger of being eaten alive. The poor animals seemed 
departing from their very nature, for they became 
jong and lank, and bony as the griffins of heraldry, 
until they looked more like race-horses than pigs ; and 
as they descended with every ebb in huge droves to 
browse on the sea-weed, or delve for shell-fish among 
the pebbles, there was no lack of music befitting their 
condition, when the large rock-crab revenged with 
his nippers on their lips the injuries inflicted on him 
with their teeth. Now, all this formed a fine subject 
for joking to people who indulged in a half Jewish 
dislike of the pig, and who could not guess that the 
pork trade was one day to pay the rents of half the 
widows’ cottages in the country. But ne one could 
lie more open than George Ross to that species of 
ridicule which the men who see farther than their 
neighbours, and look more to the advantage of others 
than to their own, cannot fail to encounter. He was 
a worker in the dark, and at no slight expense ; for, 
though all his many projects were ultimately found 
to be benefits conferred on his country, not one of 
them proved remunerative to himself. But he seems 
to have known mankind too well to have expected a 
great deal from their gratitude; though on one occa- 
sion, at least, his patience gave way. 

The town in the course of years had so entirely 
marched to the west, that the town’s cross came at 
length to be fairly left behind, with a hawthorn hedge 
on the one side, and a garden fence on the other; and 
when the Agent had completed the house which was 
to serve as council-room and prison to the place, the 
cross was taken down from its stand of more than two 
centuries, and placed in front of the new building, That 
people might the better remember the circumstance, 
there was a showy procession got up; healths were 
drunk beside the cross in the Agent's best wine, and 
not a little of his best crystal broken against it; and 
the evening terminated in a ball, It so happened, 
however, through some cross chance, that, though all 
the gentility of the place were to be invited, three 
young men, who deemed themselves quite as genteel 
as the best of their neighbours, were passed over—the 
dignified manager of the hemp manufactory had re- 
ceived no invitation, nor the clever superintendant of 
the nail-work, nor yet the spruce clerk of the brewery ; 
and as they were all men of spirit, it so happened 
that, during the very next night, the cross was taken 
down from its new pedestal, broken into three pieces, 
and carried still farther to the west, to an open space 
where four lanes met; and there it was found in the 
morning—the pieces piled over each other, and sur- 
rounded by a profusion of broken ale bottles. The 
Agent was amazingly angry—angrier, indeed, than 
his acquaintance had deemed him capable of becoming ; 
and in the course of the day the town's crier went 
through the streets proclaiming a reward of ten pounds 
in hand, and a free room in Mr Ross's new buildings 
for life, to any one who would give such information 


as might lead to the conviction of the offenders, 
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In one of his walks a few days after, the Agent met 
with a poor miserable-looking Highland woman, who 
had been picking a few withered sticks out of one of 
his hedges, and whose hands and clothes seemed torn 
by the thorns. “ Poor old creature,” he said, as she 
dropped her curtsey in passing, “ you must go to my 
manager, and tell him I have ordered you a barrel of 
coals, And stay—you are hungry: call at my house 
in passing, and the servants will find you something 
to bring home with you.” The poor woman blessed 
him, and looked up hesitatingly in his face ; she had 
never betrayed any one, she said; but his honour was 
80 good a gentleman, so very good a gentleman ; and 

so she thought she had best tell him all she knew 
about the breaking of the cross. She lived in a little 
garret over the room of Jamie Banks, the nailer; and 
having slept scarcely any all the night in which the 
cross was taken down, for the weather was bitterly 
cold, and her bed-clothes very thin, she could hear 
weighty footsteps traversing the streets till near morn- 
ing, when the house door opened, and in came Jamie 
with a tottering unequal step, and disturbed the whole 
family by stumbling over a stool into his wife’s wash- 
ing-tub. Besides, she had next day overheard his 
wife rating him for staying out to so untimeous an 
hour, and his remark in reply, that she would do well to 
keep quiet, unless she wished to see him hanged, This 
was the sort of clue the affair required, and in follow- 
ing it up, the unlucky nailer was apprehended and 
examined ; but it was found, that, through a singular 
lapse of memory, he had forgotten every circumstance 
connected with the night in question, except that he 
had been in the very best company, and one of the 
happiest men in the world. 

Jamie Banks was decidedly the most eccentric man 
of his day, in at least one parish; full of small wit and 
small roguery, and famous for a faculty of invention 
fertile enough to have served a poet. On one occa- 
sion, when the gill of whisky had risen to three-half- 
pence in Cromarty, and could still be bought for a 
penny in Avoch, he had prevailed on a party of his 
acquaintance to accompany him to the latter place, 
that they might drink themselves rich on the strength 
of the old proverb; and as they actually effected a 
saving of two shillings in spending six, it was clear, he 
said, that, had not their money failed them, they would 
have made fortunes apiece. Alas for the littlenesses 
of that great passion, the love of fame! I have ob- 
served that the tradespeople among whom one meets 
with most instances of eccentricity, are those whose 
shops, being places of general resort, furnish them 
with space enough on which to achieve a humble no- 
toriety, by rendering themselves unlike every body 
else. To secure to Jamie Banks due leisure for re- 
collection, he was committed to jail. 

He was sitting one evening beside the prison fire, 
with one of his neighbours and the jailor, and had 
risen to exclude the chill night air by drawing a cur- 
tain over the open barred window of the apartment, 
when a man suddenly started from behind the wall 
outside, and discharged a large stone with tremendous 
force at his head. The missile almost brushed his ear 
as it sung past, and rebounding from the opposite wall, 
rolled along the floor, “That maun be Rob William- 
son,” exclaimed Jamie, “ wanting to keep me quiet ; 
out, neebour Jonathan, an’ after him,” Neebour Jo- 
mathan, an active young fellow, sprung to the door, 
caught the sounds of retreating footsteps as he turned 
the gate, and dashing after like a greyhound, suc- 
ceeded in laying hold of the coat-skirts of Rob Wil- 
liamson, as he strained onwards through the gate of 
the hemp manufactory. He was immediately secured, 
and lodged in another apartment of the prison ; and 
in the morning Jamie Banks was found to have re- 
covered his memory, 

He had finished working, he said, on the evening 
after the ball, and was just putting on his coat pre- 
paratory to leaving the shop, when the superintendant 
called him into his writing-room, where he found 
three persons sitting at a table half covered with 
bottles. Rob Williamson, the weaver, was one of 
these ; the other two were the clerk of the brewery 
and the manager of the hemp manufactory; and they 
were all arguing together on some point of divinity. 
The manager cleared a seat for him beside himself, 
and filled his glass thrice in succession, by way of mak- 
ing up for the time he had lost—nothing could be 
More untrue, than that the manager was proud! They 
then all began to speak about morals and Mr Ross ; 
the clerk was certain, that, with his harbour and his 
Piggery and his heathen temples and his lace-women, 


he would not leave a ray of morality in the place; and 
Rob was quite as sure he was no friend to the gospel. 
He a builder of Gaelic kirks, forsooth !—had he not, 


yesterday, put up a Popish Dagon of a cross, and 
made the silly mason bodies worship it for the sake o’ 
adram? And then, how common ale-drinking had 
become in the place—in his young days they drank 
naething but gin—and what would their grandfathers 
have said to a whigmaleerie of a ball! “I sipped and 
listened,” continued Jamie, “and thought the time 
could not have been better spent at an elder’s meet, 
ing in the kirk; and as the night wore later, the con- 
versation became still more edifying, until at length 
all the bottles were emptied, when we sallied out in 
a body, to imitate the old reformers by breaking the 
cross. ‘We may suffer, Jamie, for what we have done,’ 
said Rob to me, as we parted for the night ; ‘ but re- 
member it was duty, Jamie, it was duty; we have 
been testifying wi’ our hands, an’ when the hour o’ 
trial comes, we maunna be slow in testifying wi’ our 
tongues too.” He wasna slack, the deceitfu’ bodie !” 
concluded Jamie, “in trying to stop mine.” And 
thus closed the evidence. The Agent was no vindic- 
tive man; he dismissed his two managers and the 
clerk, to find for themselves a more indulgent master; 
but the services of Jamie Banks he still retained; and 
the first employment which he found for him after his 
release, was the fashioning of four iron bars for the 
repair of the cross, 

The Agent, in the closing scene of his life, was des- 
tined to experience the unhappiness of blighted hope. 
He had an only son, a weak and very obstinate young 
man, who, without intellect enough to appreciate his 
well-calculated sch , and yet it enough to sit 
in judgment on them, was ever showing his spirit by 
opposing a sort of selfish nonsense, that aped the sem- 
blance of common sense, to the expensive and benevo- 
lent philosophy of his father, But the old man bore 
patiently with his conceit and folly. Like the great 
bulk of the class who attain to wealth and influence 
through their own exertions, he was anxiously ambi- 
tious to live in his posterity, and be the founder of a 
family ; and he knew it was quite as much according 
to the nature of things that a fool might be the father, 
as that he should be the son, of a wise man, He secured 
therefore his lands to his posterity, by the law of en- 
tail; did all that education and example could do, for 
the young man; and succeeded in getting him married 
to a sweet amiable Englishwoman, the daughter of a 
bishop. But, alas! his precautions and the hopes in 
which he indulged, proved equally vain. The young 
man, only a few months after his marriage, was piqued 
when at table by some remark of his father, regarding 
his mode of carving—some slight allusion, it is said, to 
the maxim, that little men cannot afford to neglect 
little matters; and rising with much apparent coolness 
from beside his wife, he stepped into an adjoining room, 
and there blew out his brains witha pistol. The stain 
of his blood may still be seen in two large brownish- 
coloured blotches on the floor. 

George Ross survived his son for several years, and 
he continued, though a sadder and a graver man, to 
busy himself with all his various speculations as before. 
It was observed, however, that he seemed to care less 
than formerly for whatever was exclusively his own— 
for his fine house and his beautiful lands—and that he 
chiefly employed himself in maturing his several pro- 
jects for the good of his country folks. Time at length 
began to set its seal on his labours, by discovering their 
value; though not until death had first affixed his to 
the character of the wise and benevolent projector. 
He died full of years and honour, mourned by the 
4 and regretted by every one, and even those who 

opposed his innovations with the warmest zeal, 
were content to remember him, with all the others, as 
the good laird,” 

[The story of George Ross, the Scotch Agent, ap- 
pears to us not only qualified, as the writer remarks, 
to teach a lesson of charity and moderation, but also 
to furnish to the numerous individuals who retire from 
business with independencies, a hint as to the best 
means of employing and enjoying the vacant evening 
of life. The majority of such persons make the mistake 
of supposing that mere exemption from the business 
which has occupied their early and middle years, will 
make their latter days pleasant, not reflecting that, in 
the breaking up of all their hubits, and the removal of 
all those objects which have hitherto furnished the sti- 
mulus of life, they are bringing about a revolution in 
their own system fraught with the greatest dangers. 
They commence, in fact, a life of leisure, without 
having, at any period of their lives, cultivated those 
tastes, or practised those habits, or formed those con- 
nections, which alone render a life of leisure agreeable ; 
and generally fall to pieces, like empty barrels, before 
they have been gentlemen for half a dozen years. Now, 
if these individuals could contrive, like George Ross, 
to take an interest in any neglected village or district, 
or in any other way find an employment which, while 
free from compulsion and responsibility, would yet 
afford them as much occupation as they could desire, 


there cannot be the least doubt that they would make 


the latter part of life that real remuneration for an a 
of toil which it is at present only fabled to be. In the 
very nature of such an employment they would find g 
compensation for the nature of the other; and a lo 
period of close application to a set of objects in which 
the good sought is in a great measure concentrated in 
self, would be rewarded by the privilege of applying 
to a totally different set, in which the good would be 
diffusive—they would be enabled to exercise their 
benevolence, and in that would find the sweetest of al} 
the joys which life has to bestow. ] 


ANECDOTES OF THE ORIGIN OF WORDs, 

FOURTH ARTICLE. 
WE are desirous of commencing our verbal lucubra. 
tions pleasantly on this occasion, and it appears to ug 
that we cannot fulfil this purpose better than by giving 
the reader a taste of Grog or Punch—the words only, 
however, Grog is a phrase that sprang up among 
sailors, and is applied, as we believe is well known, 
to the mixture of ardent spirits and water, which 
forms part of their daily mess-allowance. This com. 
pound beverage received its name from Admiral Ver. 
non, who was the first that made such a dilution 
imperative on board a ship. The old naval hero used 
to wear a grogram cloak in foul weather, which first 
gained the appellation of Old Grog for himself, and 
finally for the liquor which he introduced. Addison 
mentions a fox-hunter, who testified extreme surprise 
on finding, that, out of the five materials of which 
Punch (which he was wont to call a fine, old, truly 
English beverage) was composed, only one, namely, 
the water, belonged to England. The worthy Nimrod 
would have probably opened his eyes still wider, had 
he been told that Old England has no pretensions 
even to the very name. Punch is directly derived 
from the Persian numeral punji, in the Sanscrit pun. 
cha, five, indicating the number of the ingredients, 
To this day, the art of compounding the liquor in its 
pristine excellence and purity, is only known to those 
returned Indians, who are usually styled Nabobs, 
or to the good merchants of Glasgow, and others in 
close intercourse with the Indies, whence their pree 
decessors, doubtless, brought the much-valued recipe, 
From Punch, it is an easy transition to Negus, which 
is said to have derived its appellation from a gentle. 
man of the name of Francis Negus, a person of cone 
siderable consequence in the reign of GeorgeI, Party 
spirit ran high at that period, and even intruded itself 
dangerously at convivial meetings. On one occasion, 
when Mr Negus was present, a set of political oppoe 
nents fell out over their cups, and came to hot words, 
when Mr Negus interfered, by recommending the 
disputants in future to dilute their wine ; which sug. 
gestion fortunately diverted their attention from the 
subject of dispute toa discussion on the merits of wine 
and water. The argument ended in a general resolve 
so to qualify their potations in future, and also to give 
the beverage the nickname of Negus, which ultimately 
became universally used. While we are upon this 
congenial subject, we may advert to the names of Port 
and Sherry, which are derived, the first from the Por- 
tuguese city of Oporto, one of the principal places 
whence it is exported, and the second from the district 
of Xeres in Spain, where the vines are grown which 
yield that species of wine. Hock is a word derived 
from Hocheim, in Germany, where Hock is made, 
Porter got its name from being chiefly used at one 
time by the class of people in London called by that 
title. 

Arena is a word now in common use, to designate 
a field, or theatre, of action of any kind. The term is 
a Latin one, and means simply sand, at least it origi- 
nally did. It acquired its present signification from 
the circumstance of the amphitheatre at Rome being 
strewn with sand, in order to fit the ground for the 
combats of the prize-fighters, and also to drink up 
their blood! The word arena, therefore remains 4 
monument, as it were, of the cruel propensities of the 
Roman people, whose very women—ay, the noblest 
and most tenderly nurtured among them—were wont 
to shout with savage and unnatural delight at the 
spectacle of wretched creatures hacking and maiming 
each other’s undefended bodies, on dire compulsi 
or struggling for their lives, in the ies of mo’ 
fear, with prowling beasts of prey. no one doubt 
of the world’s meélioration, when such things were, 
in the civilised days of Rome. 

Talking of amphitheatres and arenas, puts us in 
mind of word Orchestra. Every one knows that 
this term is now applied to the place set apart, in 
theatres and other resorts of the kind, for the band of 
musicians. The haughty patricians of Rome, could 
they become eye or ear witnesses of this 
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of the word, would feel very indignant, seeing that 
orchestra had once the honour to signify the seats or 
galiery (next the —s the theatre, and next the 
arena in the amphitheatre) appropriated to the use 
of their lordly order in the places of assembly of their 
city. The fate of the word Pontifex (in the English, 
Pontiff) would better satisfy these proud ancients; for 
it not only keeps its high meaning or rather applica- 
tion undegraded, but that, also, in the old seat of em- 
ire itself. Pontiff, as every one knows, is a synonyme 
the Pope, or head of the Roman Catholic church. 
Pontifex, from which it springs, bore a precisely simi- 
lar signification, being applied to the high-priest of 
the heathen religion, in elder days of the city. 
Here there is no falling off, therefore, as from lords 
to fiddlers in the case of the word orchestra. But 
what, in the name of the Reverend John Horne 
Tooke, the oddest etymologist we chance to know 
does the reader think the word Pontifex or Ponti 
signifies, in its plain, true, and original acceptation ? 
A bridge-maker! Pontem facere, in the Latin, sig- 
nifies to make a bridge; and from this, according to 
the usual fashion of compounding words in that lan- 
guage, comes pontifer, a bridge maker or builder. 
All trace, however, of this sense of it merged early in 
that of high-priest, though in what the change had 
its origin is doubtful. Some etymologists think that 
the chief priests in Rome had the charge, attach 


ed to 
their office, of repairing and maintaining in good 
order a certain bridge of the city, and others say that 
one high religious official built a splendid bridge at 
his own cost, and had the name of Pontifex perpe- 
tuated, in connection with the priestly office, in token 
of public gratitude. Be this as it may, it is curious 
to think, that when we talk of the Pope as sovereign 

iff of Rome, we are actually calling him, etymo- 

ically speaking, the sovereign bridge-maker ! 

If one turns up Dr Johnson, or any other grave 
etymologist, the term News is found ascribed to the 
Latin novus, new. We cannot help admitting that 
this derivation is a very probable one; still he must 
certainly have been an ingenious and clever fellow 
who hit upon another way of accounting for the origin 
of the word, by representing it, namely, as com- 

nded of the first letters of the cardinal points, 
orth, East, West, and South; whereby is to be un- 
derstood that news signifies information from all 
uarters. This is a good idea, and worthy of note, 
though it be fanciful, The word Sarcasm has a fear- 
ful derivation. It comes from the Greek sarkadso, to 
pick the flesh off ; and, in truth, sarcasm may be justly 
said to pick the flesh, not off the body, but the mind— 
if such an expression is allowable. Does any of our 
readers know what is the origin or derivation of the 
word Gas? If any one of these same readers is sit- 
ting by the fireside—for the nights are now chill— 
and is engaged in going over the Journal aloud, for 
the benefit of a dear little domestic circle, let him lay 
down the paper upon his knee, and put the question 
around—W ho can tell the derivation of the word Gas ? 
And if no one can say, as may very readily be the case, 
since Todd’s Johnson merely calls it a “ word invented 
by the chemists,” then let him read on, and let them 
know that the term gas sprang from the same source 
as ghaist or ghost, both being from a Teutonic word 
signifying spirit or supernatural being, and variously 
spelt gast, ghais, or otherwise, according to the different 
Teutonic dialects, Now, some of the mineral springs 
of Germany exhale a vapour, which hangs above them 
in the semblance of a light thin cloud. This, being 
seen, was occasionally taken for a ghais or ghost, but 
those who had a little more wit at their finger-ends, 
knew the thing to be neither more nor less than a 
vapour. From this deceptive appearance, however, 
arose the custom of applying the term ghais to all 
vapours or aériform bodies, and, being adopted by the 
continental chemists, the word soon became universal 
in this sense. Upon the same principle which led us 
to call the Pope a bridge-maker, we might say our 
Streets are lighted with ghosts! By the bye, may not 
this circumstance of vapour arising from natural 
springs under certain states of the atmosphere, be the 
origin, source, and foundation of all the white ladies 
that ever haunted wells, from the Naiads of old 
Greece, to that beautiful apparition that flitted for a 
moment before the gaze of the last lord of Ravens- 
wood, when, in fulfilment of his sad doom, he sought 
to win the heart and hand of the unhappy Bride of 
Lammermuir ! 
' We have already had occasion to mention the Pope, 
and we are now going to refer to his Bulls, which are 
not put, like other people’s, into stalls—though the 
pontiff does not want stalls at his command either— 
nor, in fact, are they to be arranged under any of the 
classes of the animal kingdom, notwithstanding that 
they have not collengnantiy created a greater sensation 
than any of their namesakes ever did in a china-shop. 
The term Bull, in the pontifical sense, is said by Ar- 
buthnot to be derived from “a sort of ornament wore 
by the young (Italian) nobility, called bulle (a semi- 
barous Greek word, signifying seals or signets) ; 
round, or of the figure of a heart, hung about their 
necks like diamond crosses, Those bulle came after- 
wards to be hung to the diplomas of the emperors and 


popes, whence y had the name of bulls.” We 
confess that old Arbuthnot, the friend of P. and 
Swift, is no mean authority, but there is another de- 
Tivation sometimes assigned to the word bull, which 
teems not less rational, to say the least of it, the 


one given by him, Bulls, says this counter-account, 


were at first great and solemn matters, being generally 
missives and permissives (if we may coin a term for 
the nonce) to kings and emperors, granting some 
high and mighty privilege. To distinguish them from 
all minor documents, and to mark their importance, 
seals of solid gold bullion were attached to them by 
the Pope, and from this arose the name of bull, After- 
wards, bulls became rather common affairs, and seals 
of lesser value were appended to them, but the de- 
rivation immediately preceding receives considerable 
countenance frem the fact that the bull creating Henry 
the Eighth “ sefender of the Faith,” had a seal of 
gold bullion attached to it. 

Being guided greatly by the association of ideas in 
prosecuting these little disquisitions of ours, we step 
now from gold to sterling money, as easy a transi- 
tion, some may perhaps think, as from six to half a 
dozen. But it is with the word Sterling we have to 
do. Many persons conceive that sterling meant ori- 
ginally genuine, and that it was only applied, in the 
course of time, to designate good money. The reverse 
of this is the case: sterling, in the general sense of 
genuine, was taken from the connection of the word 
with money. Camden gives the following account of 
the origin of the word. About the time of Richard 
I., money coined in the eastern parts of Germany came 
into special request in England, on account of its 
purity, and was called Easterling money, as all the 
inhabitants of that region of Germany were called 
Easterlings. Ultimately, some of these people, skilled 
in coining, were sent for to London, to bring the Eng- 
lish coin to perfection; and to the new issues under 
their direction, the name of Easterling, contracted 
afterwards to Sterling, continued to be applied. The 
word became fixed in the language. 

Having begun this article cheerily, we are not going 
to end it gravely or lackadaisically, and, therefore, 
will ask our readers another question, Whether or not 
they know the meaning of Paraphernalia? Most of 
them will be inclined to answer, we imagine, that it is 
a sort of tag-rag-and-bob-tail word, something like 
falderals, coined possibly by some merry fellow who 
thought the sound of it would echo well to the sense 
of a number of odds-and-ends kind of things. Para- 
phernalia, however, is really not a word of this order ; 
it is a sterling word of the current coinage of the 
Greek realm. It is most often applied by us, and 
with unconscious correctness, to female attire, trinkets, 
anda great many other things of the sort, ina bundle. 
Now, it is derived from para, beyond, and pherne, 
dowery, and means the goods which a woman brings 
to her husband beyond or besides her dowery. 

With an anecdote, explanatory not of a word but a 
phrase, we shall conclude for the present. A tailor of 
Samarcand,a city of the east, chanced to live near a gate 
that led tothe public burying-place, and, beinga fanciful, 
fellow, he hung up by his shop-board a little earthen 
pot, into which he dropped a small stone whenever a 
corpse was carried by. At the end of every moon, 
he counted the contents of the pot, and so knew the 
number of the deceased. At length the tailor died 
himself; and, some time after, a person unacquainted 
with his decease, observing his shop to be deserted, 
inquired what had become of him. ‘ Oh!” said a 
neighbour, “ the tailor has Gone to Pot as well as the 
rest!” And this is the origin, says our authority, of 
the phrase to “ go to pot.” 


LADY GRANGE, 

On the shores of the lonely island of St Kilda, two 
persons walked together in the calm and pleasant 
twilight of a summer day, One of them was a lady, 
of tall and elegant form, and of beautiful features, 
though the bloom of youth no longer sat on them, and 
their loveliness was dimmed by the sad and melan- 
choly impress which they wore. Her companion was 
an aged man, of venerable aspect, and dressed in plain 
but respectable attire. He was the pastor—self-dele- 
gated to the hermit-like office—of the island of St 
Kilda; and scanty as was the reward which accrued 
from his labours, few of the richest dioceses of earth 
could boast of a more zealous worker in the cause of 
peace, than that solitary rock of the western main. 

Long did the sad lady and her companion move 
in silence on that eve along the beach, listening to 
the tranquil murmur of the breaking waves of the 
Atlantic. Neither seemed disposed for converse. At 
length the pastor made a pause in his walk, and 
looking with an air of kind sympathy on his com- 
panion’s downcast countenance, he said, ‘* You are 
ever sorrowful, lady; but to-night, it seems to me, 
you are more heavy and depressed than you have ever 
appeared since the time when I was first honoured 
with your society and friendship, No new misfortune, 
surely—pardon me if Iam intrusive—can have reached 
you in such a place as this?” “ No recent calamity 
troubles me, my friend,” said the lady, with a sigh; 
“ but the memory of past evils haunts me this evening 
with unwonted oppressiveness, and hath excited in 
my breast a dark presentiment of coming ill—of sor- 
rows yet, and again, to be endured, What a fate has 


her pale cheek; “ banished from country, home, 


friends—from all that the heart holds dear! And 
banished by those, too, that were most dear ! Can new 
evils be added to such a sum as this?” “ Nay, dear 
lady,” replied the old pastor, taking her hand, “do 
not let that despondency again seize you which you 
have encouraged me to think my counsels had helped 
to dispel for ever. The worst of your misfortunes, 
certainly, are past and known, Neither friends nor 
foes can well add to them.” “ Alas!” said the lady, 
* you little know how far the hatred of friends, who 
have become enemies, can go. Those hearts of flint 
that could imprison a tenderly nurtured and defence- 
less woman on a rock like this—that husband who 
could doom to suffering and exile the wife of his 
bosom, the sharer of his pillow for many long years— 
that son, who could so far throw off all affection and 
reverence for the mother that bore him, as to become 
the abettor of her cruel enemies—these are not the 
beings to think any misery too great, any barbarity 
too severe! Nine years of captivity have already been 
my doom ; and these years, oh, how lengthened, how 
wearisome, how wretched! But I forget myself, my 
friend, my best friend, to whom I owe so much of the 
little comfort I have enjoyed; I forget myself; you 
yet know not the details of my unhappy history. Come 
with me now, then, and listen to them, while the 
wound is open, and the pain cannot be increased ; 
come and listen to the tale of my sufferings, ere new 
ones befall me, and close my lips perhaps for ever. 
But that the recital could not be made without throw- 
ing disgrace upon those whom I have ever loved in 
despite of my injuries, I would have spoken of these 
things ere now. One witness, however, of my griefs 
and my innocence I would willingly leave behind me; 
and whom should I choose but him who has been as a 
father to me, and who has taught me to turn my 
thoughts to the only place where peace can be found 
for the wretched and oppressed.” 

The tears of the venerable pastor of St Kilda flowed 
in sympathy with those of the lady, as he turned in 
silence with her from the spot where they had been 
standing, and took the direction of the cottage in 
which she resided, along with an old woman, her only 
attendant. When seated in this place with the pas- 
tor, the lady began her melancholy story. “ I am,” 
said she, “the unfortunate daughter of an unfortu- 
nate, though ancient and respectable house. My 
father was John Chiesly of Dalry, a name, alas, but 
too well known, from the unhappy deed which his 
passionate nature led him to commit, and which you, 
my dear friend, “a have heard of even in this place, 
where foot from the mainland seldom comes. M 
father, in a fit of irrepressible anger, slew Lockhart, 
the Lord President of the Scottish courts, and paid 
with his life for the deed. In her infancy this fate 
befell the parent of Rachel Chiesly. It was ominous 
of her own wretched destiny. 

After coming to the estate of womanhood, and hav- 
ing received the nurture suitable to my condition, 
under the eye of an affectionate mother, my hand was 
sought in marriage by several Scottish gentlemen of 
good rank and fortune. The one whom I loved and 
chose, was James Erskine of Grange, a youth who 
appeared to me to be endowed with every amiable 
quality. The affection he expressed for me was bound- 
less, and we were united in wedlock. Our happiness 
for many, many years, was such as falls to the lot of 
few wedded pairs, anda lovely family sprung up around 
us. At length my husband became deeply involved 
in the political affairs of the period, being led into this 
dangerous occupation by his great influence as brother 
to the Earl of Mar. Alas! as he plunged more and 
more deeply into this vortex, his mind grew gradually 
estranged from me. He became restless, intriguing, 
and dissipated ; and as all confidence was broken up 
between us, he began to entertain fears—most un- 
founded fears—lest the political matters to which as 
mistress of his family I had necessarily become privy, 
should be revealed by me to his hurt and that of his 
friends. Ultimately, his dislike to me waxed so violent 
that he could not live with me, and desired me to sub- 
scribe to a separation, to last during his pleasure, 
Yes! after I had lived with him twenty-five years, in 
all love and peace on my part, and had borne him a 
family, now partly grown up to mature estate, my 
husband causelessly wished me to do what I thought 
was contrary to my solemn vows; besides, I dearly 
loved my husband. Not all the persuasions used could 
make me subscribe to that deed. 

At length my cruel husband, after much threaten- 
ing, turned me from the door of his house. I would have 
then gone straight to my relations in London, but some 
of my friends thought his temper might yet make a 
favourable change, and I retired for a time into strict 
privacy in the country. But I could not bear to live 
near them, and not enjoy the sight of my dear family ; 
so, after the expiry of some months, I returned to Edine 
burgh, and took a chamber in a private house, near to 
my lord's lodging, that I might have the pleasure to 


been mine!” continued she, while a tear stole down 


see the house that he was in, and to see him and m 
children going out and in, J also went secretly, 
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made some of our relations and some religious friends 
speak to my husband of the sin of putting away his 
innocent wife ; but finding all to be vain, and his heart 
to be strongly hardened against me, I resumed my in- 
tention of going to London. 

Having taken leave of my friends, and having, in- 
deed, paid part of my coach hire to the English capital, 
I chanced to lodge, upon the 22d of February 1732 
(two days before I should have gone away), in the 
house of Margaret Maclean, a Highland woman, at a 
very little distance from Edinburgh. Being desirous 
of going early to rest, at my request the landlady sent 

few persons that were about her house, being 
two Highland women and a servant girl, to bed an 
hour or so before the usual time. I had no servant 
with me at that moment, but one chambermaid; and 
whether she was a party in the plot against me, or 
whether the landlady, who was a party to it, put her 
out of the way, I know not. However, after I had 
laid down my weary head to sleep in my chamber, I 
was aroused by the landlady, who came to my room 
door, and told me to rise and dress myself immediately, 
because two men had brought letters for me. The 
hope that my husband had at last relented, entered my 
mind, and I arose with alacrity and put on some of my 
clothes. But when I anticipated joyful tidings, my 
expectations were frustrated by the entrance of a num- 
ber of rude Highlanders into my chamber, who took 
hold of me, closed my mouth with their hard hands to 
prevent me crying out for help, as I was at first in- 
clined to do, and finally they covered my face with a 
cloth, tying down my hands at the same time. I was 
then dragged or carried down stairs, being perhaps 
used the more cruelly because I had recognised the 
men to be servants of my Lord Lovat, and their leader 
to be a cousin of his. They afterwards placed me, still 
blindfolded, in a chair, and carried me hurriedly a 
considerable way, when I was taken out, and placed 
on horseback behind a man, whom I knew to be a re- 
tainer of Lord Lovat. Other six or seven horsemen 
were there also. Before they placed me behind the 
man, I showed them how all the linens about my face 
were covered with blood, in consequence of the violence 
used in forcing me to keep silence. Instead of pitying 
me, they again tied about my face the cloths which 
they had for a short time taken off. We then rode 
away in the middle of the night, and the first thing 
that I knew of our route, was when we reached Lin- 
lithgow, after three hours’ riding. 

I was here taken into a house where there was a 
good room, and I seized the opportunity of telling to 
two persons whom I saw in the house, that I was 
forced away. But no relief came of it. I could not 
throw off my clothes, or rest myself in this place, be- 
cause a man was commanded to sit continually in the 
room beside me. At night I was taken by force down 
stairs, and tied on the horse as I had been before. I 
was then carried by this man, whose name I knew to be 
Alexander Fraser, of Lovat’s household, to a country 
house near Falkirk, where I was imprisoned in a vault 
for more than thirteen weeks. I was then carried to 
the northward, travelling on horseback, and by night. 
All day I was kept in the houses, where it was too ap- 

nt my cruel persecutors had pre-arranged matters 

r my close confinement. So barbarously did they use 
me, when I endeavoured, either by night or by day, 
to excite sympathy in my favour, that I desisted lat- 
terly from the attempt altogether. Sometimes, for 
weeks together, I never knew the luxury of a peaceful 
night's repose. At length, after being tossed hither 
and thither through the Highlands, ignorant almost 
entirely of the roads I traversed, I was put on board 
a small vessel, and was conveyed to the island of 
Hesker, off the Ross-shire coast. Wasted in body, 
tattered in attire, I was glad of a haven even in this 
miserable island, where I was lodged with one Alex- 
ander Macdonald, a tenant of Sir Alexander Macdo- 
nald. Here I was confined nearly a year, when my 
troubles again began, and I was conveyed, after suffer- 
ing many hardships, to this island, the home once of 
the devout St Kilda, and where I have enjoyed com- 
parative rest, though banished from all that is dear to 
me, for nine long years. Peace—true peace of mind 
—I have only known since your counsels have taught 
me to quell «| repinings after what is irretrievably 
lost, and to seek for consolation from one who will be 
to me in the place of father, husband, children—all that 
are gone from me !” 

After her narrative, the Lady of Grange sat for 
some time in tears, nor could the old pastor of St 
Kilda refrain from joining in them, when he thought 
of the sad reverse of fortune that had befallen the 
gentle and still lovely being before him. The lady 
was the first again to break silence. “ Perhaps you 
may have marvelled,” said she, “ that such things as 
I have related could be transacted without detection in 
a Christian land. Alas! the fears which my husband 
entertained regarding my knowledge of his political 
intrigues, were shared in by too many powerful men 
to permit justice to be done toan injured woman; and 
a woman injured in nothing more than in the suppo- 
sition that treachery to her husband ever entered her 
thoughts. But do me one favour,” continued the lady ; 
“ note down these things that I have now said to you, 
that my good name may not rest through all time with 
the stain upon it, which my enemies would willingly 
affix. Do this as you regard me; for I have a heavy 
ees that my ills are not done yet, nor is this 

altogether without rational reasons,” 

The good minister did as the lady required. In 


a few days afterwards the narrator of the sad story 
now recorded, disappeared from the island of St Kilda! 
Whither she was taken by her persecutors, is a matter 
of doubt. It is believed, however, that from a revived 
dread of discovery, she was removed to the isle of Skye, 
and that she there died, soon afterwards. The nar- 
rative taken down from her own account by the pastor 
of St Kilda, is now before us; and from it we have, 
with slight abridgements, drawn the materials of the 
preceding story. That Lady Grange gave, in the main, 
a true account of her seizure, and the motives which led 
to it, there can be littledoubt.* The only difficulty re- 
specting the affair, is the seeming disproportion between 
the necessity for the act and its barbarous execution. 
But this disproportion is in seeming only, not in reality. 
A great number of influential persons—Erskine of 
Grange himself among the number—were concerned 
in Mar’s rebellion of 1715, but were never discovered 
by government to have taken any share in it. If Lady 
Grange had in reality seen papers criminating her 
husband and others, it is perfectly natural to suppose 
that these parties would have been ready to take any 
steps to silence the witness against them, particularly 
after the rebellion had ended so unfavourably. To 
this are we to ascribe the sufferings of the unfortunate 
Lady Grange. Her abduction has scarcely any parallel 
in the history of civilised times. But the situation of 
her prison, St Kilda, far out in the western main, and 
the little intercourse held by its simple fishermen with 
the mainland, rendered the place of her exile a mys- 
tery, till long after her death, Her husband’s influ- 
ence, also, tended to suppress all attempts to investigate 
into the fate of his ill-fated lady. 


ROSCOE’S WANDERINGS IN SOUTH 
WALES, 

Our age is distinguished by no circumstance of a 
more pleasing nature, than the diffusion of cheap works 
of art amongst the great mass of the people. It is to 
the invention of steel-engraving, we believe, that the 
people are chiefly indebted for this benefit, as by such 
means only is it possible to obtain so many impressions 
from one plate as to admit of a moderate price being 
put upon the product. In consequence of this inven- 
tion, the tables of the middle classes may be seen co- 
vered with works of art, of a degree of excellence such 
as only visited the mansions of the great in the days 
of our fathers. We rejoice in this change, for the 
efficacy of such works in refining and improving the 
national character is not to be doubted. 

What Stanfield, Roberts, and others, have lately 
been doing for the romantic scenes of the Continent, 
has just been done, in an equally superb style, for a 
beautiful region of our own island, by Cox, Harding, 
Fielding, Creswick, &c. in a volume entitled “ Wan- 
derings and Excursions in South Wales, including 
the Scenery of the river Wye, by Thomas Roscoe, 
Esq.” (London, Charles Tilt, and Simpkin & Co.) 
Forty-eight engravings of scenes, ranked amongst 
the finest in the world, are interspersed throughout 
this magnificent volume, the cost of which is no more 
than what would have been put a few years ago upon 
a very plain book. We have rarely seen a more at- 
tractive publication. 

The tourist sets out on his Wanderings from the 
remote town of Aberystwith, on the bay of Cardigan, 
near the confluence of the rivers Rheidol and Ystwith. 
“ Some delightful excursions (says he) may be made 
from Aberystwith, among the grand and romantic 
scenery of Cardigan’s mountains and glens, First in 
beauty, as in popularity, is the oft-praised but inde- 
scribable spot where the Devil’s Bridge frowns over 
its sublime and perilous chasm. ‘The road from 
Aberystwith to the Bridge is replete with beauty of 
varied character. On quitting the town, we ascend 
steep hills, wearisome alike to man and horse, till, 
from the summit, is gained a view of the lovely vale 
of the Rheidol, with its fantastic winding stream 
flowing in silvery, snake-like curves throughout, and 
* the everlasting hills’ on either side lifting their hoary 
summits to the sky; while in the inland distance, 
‘ hills above hills, and _ on alps arise,’ with Plin- 
li ’s many-beaconed head, turbanned with clouds, 
high above them all, like the monarch of the mountain- 
realm that lies in proud subjection around his mighty 
throne, 

Gradually the valley narrows as we recede from the 
sea, until, on abruptly turning round a singular coni- 
cal rock, the strange and wondrously beautiful scene, 


* The writer of this paper perhaps takes too favourable a view 
of Lady Grange’s case against her husband, a course allowable in 
a semi-fictitious composition, but which must be received with 
some reservation by our readers. According to the less f: bl 


which has so long alike baffled the descriptive pen and 
the mimic pencil, bursts in all its grandeur on the de. 
lighted eye. The glen of the Rheidol, narrowed to a 
ravine, down which a roaring cataract pours its inex. 
haustible waters, lies before the gazer—and the ter. 
rific chasm of the Mynach yawns beneath his feet at 
a Sa below. It is a scene to be feasted on 
trembled at, and dreamed of, sleeping and waking; 
but not to be preconceived, painted, or described. 
The bridge consists of two arches, one immediately 
over the other, The lower arch is of great antiquity, 
and supposed to have been built bythe monks of Ystrad 
Flur, or Strata Florida Abbey, but antiquaries are not 
agreed on this point, as tradition fixes the erection of 
the bridge in 1087. The wild and stupendous scener 
surrounding this spot greatly enhances the terrific 
grandeur of the ravine, and no doubt had its share in 
the origin of the vulgar denomination it has received; 
all appearances, both in nature and art, which were 
beyond the comprehension of the simple and supersti- 
tious people of past dark ages, were without hesitation 
attributed to ‘ his majesty of ebon wing ;’ and man 
are the grand and extraordinary scenes popularly re. 
signed to his patronage. 

Grand as is the view from the bridge itself, when 
the half-dizzy gazer looks down into the dread abyss, 
yet he is then unable to form any adequate idea of the 
vastness, the gloomy magnificence of the scene, as seen 
from below. Passing over the bridge from the inn, 
and descending a steep and rather dangerous path to 
the right hand, the extraordinary chasm over which 
the arches are thrown is viewed to the greatest ad- 
vantage. It appears a narrow and perpendicular 
fissure in a solid rock, one hundred and fourteen feet 
in height; the singular old arch spans it about twenty 
feet below the new one, and a double gloom is thus 
given to the naturally dark abyss, at the bottom of 
which the impetuous Mynach foams and boils along, 
roaring as if in wrath at the mighty rocks which gird 
in its chafed and rapid waters. It is a fearful scene ! 
The black and riven precipitous rock, which rears its 
form of darkness before me, seems to shut out all of 
calm and beauty which the world contains, and spreads 
its own region of wild desolation around. If a tra- 
veller have “7 time to descend one path at the 
Devil’s Bridge, let him choose this. In many situa- 
tions he may see cascades, but the extraordinary chasm 
at this place is one of nature’s inexplicable freaks, and 
a single specimen is all she vouchsafes us. Although 
the depth of this fissure is one hundred and fourteen 
feet (at the least computation, and probably more), the 
width of the aperture is in some places not more than 
Jifteen inches ; it is, therefore, evidently impossible 
that the river could be the original cause of the chasm, 
as supposed by some tourists ; though, its waters hav- 
ing found an outlet, they have no doubt continued to 
widen and deepen their confined channel. 

After regaining the bridge, another hazardous path 
is descended on the opposite side, through a wood, and 
round an abrupt point of rock, to view the four falls 
of the Mynach, when it escapes from its imprisonin 
ravine, and rushes down to meet the Rheidol, whi 
is seen falling in a magnificent cascade between two 
grand swelling hills in an opposite direction. The 
third path, down which the guide conducts visitors, 
is formed by the side of the falls, and commands very 
beautiful views of them individually; the first is 
twenty-four feet, the second fifty-six, the third 
eighteen, and the fourth, or grand cataract, one hun- 
dred and ten, In this admeasurement no allowance 
is made for the inclined direction of the river in many 
parts; the total height, from the bridge to the level of 
the stream where it joins the Rheidol, is about five 
hundred feet. ‘The sides of the dingles are richly 
wooded, and the interlacing foliage of the trees some- 
times almost embowers the cataract, while the stupen- 
dous hills that rise high on either side are decked 
with bright clusters of mountain-b] ; heath and 
wild thyme shed a purple glow over the hoary c 
and the different white flowers pany 
verdant carpet with ‘ treasures of silver pd gold ;” 


for the spray, —— flung up by the foaming 


waters, falls in a gentle s 
ground one emerald,’ ” 
There is another scene in the neighbourhood worth 

visiting :— Passing out of Aberystwith to the sovth, 
I traversed a richly wooded district, interspersed with 
corn-fields smiling in their golden wealth, and white- 
washed cottages peeping contentedly from the bosky 
dells or broomy braes around. The hedges were 
decked with wreaths and clusters of luscious wood- 
bines, greeting me kindly with their sweet odour; 
and foxgloves, mallows, and the delicate, dancing 
harebells, enamelling the banks beneath the canopy of 
—— made the road seem a pleasant garden 
walk, 

* All things rejoice beneath the sun; the weeds, 

The meadows, and the corn-fields, end the reeds, 

The willow leaves that glanced in the light breeze, 

And the firm foliage of the larger trees.’ 


A few miles from Aberystwith, I gained a fine view 


ower around, ‘ making the 


version of the story, the temper of this unfortunate lady was ex- 
tremely violent, and her conduct marked by outrageous bursts 
of passion. In one of her quarrels with her husband, she is said 
to have reminded him, significantly enough, that she was the 
daughter of Chiesly. These circumstances, operating to the 
irritation of a nature not perhaps of the most patient kind, 
appear to be what led to the extraordinary fate of the lady.— 


Bd. C. B. J. 


of Nanteos Park, the seat of Colonel Powell. Con- 


| tinuing my ride through woods, and pretty English- 


looking scenery, for a while, I descended to the Vale 
of the Ystwith, a scene of great beauty. The river, 
winding in Wye-like curves and horse-shoe bends, 
occupies the middle of the flat ; and on either side, the 
banks, —— rising, are embroidered, as it were, 
with fields, woods, gardens, and cot with their 
light blue peat smoke rising gracefully ‘above the 
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elms,’ while mountains, piled one on another, 
gmplete the picture. Beyond, where the valley nar- 
sows, is Crosswood, the seat of the Earl of Lisburne, 
grrounded with plantations, some of which skirt the 
Ystwith, and overhang its rocky and deep bed, which 
jsbere crossed by an elegant wooden bridge, rustic- 
joking, yet perfectly commodious, qualities not often 
united. Wending still onwards, I crossed the Ystwith 
st the bridge of Llanavan, a village (if such it can be 
alled) consisting of a few wretched cabins ; and then 
yp a high hill I pursued my weary way. Soon after 
gaining comparatively level ground, in passing through 
ystream which crossed the road to a mill, I fancied I 


jeard sounds like falling water, and immediately 
ped my charioteer while I investigated matters. 


fung off in a beautiful cascade, and falling into a 
wooded ravine, goes plunging down the rocks to join 
the main stream in the glen; for this busy working 
streamlet is but a branch of the larger body of water, 
vhich is guiltless of application to useful purposes. 
From the turf-bank already mentioned, I could see 
indistinctly that a vast glen lay far below, and could 
hear the sound of many waters, echoed by the preci- 
jitous rocks around. The driver having summoned 
oe of the barefooted urchins from a neighbouring 
cabin to guide me, I accompanied him through the 
pathless underwood and tangled herbage which skirted 
the sides of the ravine, and at length found myself 
in the bed of the river, standing on slippery frag- 
ments of rock, round which the waters foamed and 
boiledin loud roaring rapids, Before, beside, all around 
me, as it seemed, mountain-torrents rushed down the 
immense wall of rock, which here closes the glen ina 
kind of narrow amphitheatre, and is richly adorned, 
though not wholly clothed, with wood. Five distinct 
streams were in view at once, all leaping from a 
dizzy height above me, and plunging down in in- 
fnite variety of forms; some, falling over the bare 
shelves of rock, spread out in a broad clear sheet of 
water; others, half hidden by the verdant, dewy 
foliage of the trees, sprang but partially into sight, 
sattering afar their feathery foam, like streams of 
light amid the gloom of this darksome glen. The 
roar of the falling water in its rocky and confined 
basin, reverberated by the high cliffs that wall it in 
on three sides, is deafening; and after remaining in 
this damp and perilous position, until both eyes and 
ears besought a respite in quieter scenes, I climbed 
once more into upper air, and found a large assembly 
of § natives’ collected to see the strange being who 
had so unceremoniously introduced himself to a scene 
unsought and nearly unknown in the neighbourhood 
itadorns. The miller popped his white face out at 
his mill-door, with as suspicious a glance as if he 
feared my design was to elope with the objects of my 
admiration instanter, and even the auld wives sus- 
pended the swift evolutions of the knitting-pins, in 
wonder at my invasion; so little sought is this beauti- 
ful spot, though only the same distance from Aberyst- 
with, as the Devil’s Bridge, to which people flock by 
scores. Not that I mean to imply any comparison of 
the two scenes—they are essentially different in cha- 
racter ; but surely, when one is so universally visited, 
some lovers of the grand and the beautiful in nature 
might add the other to their list of Cardiganshire 
pilgrimages. 

The southern part of Cardiganshire is chiefly com- 
posed of wide-spreading mountains, vast, grand, and 
dreary, with a very scanty population. The banks of 
the rivers, as in every instance, afford the finest 
wenery, and most fertile land; the Teivy will well 
reward the wanderer for the time and toil of a length- 
tued pilgrimage. 

On a mountain, two miles north-east of Strata 
Florida, are five lakes, of which Llyn Teivy is the 
Pincipal, It is said to"be unfathomable, and is en- 
compassed by a high and perpendicular ridge, which 
atonce feeds and confines its everlasting waters. It 
has been by some travellers supposed to be a crater, 
but the stones around bear no marks of volcanic ac- 


ton, 

This group of lakes forms one of the chief natural 
curiosities of this rugged district. On leaving Llyn 
Teivy, a few minutes’ walk attains the summit of the 
mountain, and a view of four more lakes, each within 
afew yards of the other. The largest cannot be much 
less in circumference than Llyn Teivy, and is of a 
different form, being narrow in the middle. The 
smallest is circular, occupying the highest ground, and 
in appearance much like a crater ; its circumference 
isabout three quarters of a mile. These lakes are all 
said to be fathomless, and their extraordinary effect 
ismuch heightened by the strong degree of agitation 
to which they are subjected by their exposure ; the 
scene, though totally desolate, is very grand. This 
is the highest ground in Cardiganshire, and the 
Prospect most extensive; but the cluster of mountains, 
on the most elevated of which are the lakes, reaches 
% far, as entirely to obscure the vales between the 
near and distant hills: all is wild and rugged, with 
Plinlinmon and Cader Idris rearing their lofty heads 
in the north, The prospect on the south-west ex- 


feuds to the high grounds about Cardigan, which 


appear distinctly, and beyond those to the sea, which 
is less clearly defined. 

I was much surprised at finding the national instru- 
ment, the harp, so little cultivated in the different 
spots I visited in Cardiganshire; in fact, one blind 
woman was the only person I heard play; Nancy 
Felix, of Gogerddan, to whose neat little cottage many 
parties make an afternoon’s excursion from Aberyst- 
with, and listen to the simple, beautiful old Welsh 
melodies which the sightless harper delights to hear 
praised. That love of music and capability of creating 
* sweet harmony,’ so generally bestowed on the blind, 
is a beneficent dispensation of Providence, Shut out 
from the use of our first corporeal blessing, sight, the 
ear becomes the chief source of enjoyment and intelli- 
gence, and music, ‘ most eloquent,’ pours its soothing 
melody, like sunshine, into the darkened spirit. I can 
imagine the pleasure of the blind in listening to music, 
to be a sensation of delight too intense to be conceived 
by those blessed with sight. Our eyes convey so many 
and so various impressions of beauty and grandeur to 
our minds, that we are unable to appreciate the value 
of one sense, from the superior pleasure constantly 
derived from another, But to the blind, who know not 
the glory of the summer sun, nor the grandeur of the 
nightly sky—who have neither present impressions 
nor past memories to people the imagination’s dreary 
void—whose thoughts can but be echoes of uttered 
words—whose very dreams are formless—how very, 
very exquisite must be the pleasure of hearing sweet 
music! Nancy Felix is not young, nor has she 
ever been beautiful; but her calm, uneducated, yet 
almost dignified manners, true kind-heartedness, and 
cheerful resignation to her grievous calamity, ren- 
dered her to me a most interesting being. By her 
playing to parties, she gains support for herself and 
two sisters ; her pretty cottage and neatly-kept garden 
(so different to her neighbours’) are the kind gifts of 
her good patron, Mrs Bryse, of Gogerddan. The 
view from her little garden is one of most rare beauty, 
commanding the Vale of the Rheidol, and various 
ranges of cragged and woody hills, changing from 
vivid sunlight to dim shadow as the air-hung clouds 
glide silently across the landscape. Who can stand 
beside that sightless harper, and gaze on the glory of 
such a scene, without feeling how precious is the 
blessing of which she is deprived—without fervently 
thanking God for the enjoyment of this most inesti- 
mable boon.” 

We have left ourselves no room to give any of Mr 
Roscoe’s descriptions of the Wye scenery, which will 
be adverted to at another opportunity. Meanwhile, 
we recommend the work to the special notice of pur- 
chasers of embellished publications. 


THOUGHTS ON COMMONPLACE SUBJECTS. 
BAKERS, 

WE do not know any serviceable class of men so com- 
pletely drudged and so ill remunerated for their labour, 
as bakers, True, there are some master tradesmen 
among them, who, from their long standing, capital 
employed, and other means, are able to take things 
easily. But we do not speak of these favourites of 
fortune: we take the common run of the profession, 
both masters and men. There is, then, we say, no 
class of men so completely drudged and poorly paid. 
At four o’clock in the morning, while all the rest of 
the world are stowed away comfortably in bed, the 
poor baker must project himself from his warm couch, 
and address himself to the weary labours of the day. 
Hot rolls are very fine things when they make their 
appearance in their various shapes, all crisp and nice, 
on the breakfast table of a morning. When one sees 
them before him, flanked by sweet butter, eggs, tea, 
and cream, and hears the agreeable singing of the kettle 
on the hob—the most delightful of all musical treats, 
vocal or instrumental, in our opinion—we say, when 
one sees and hears all this, it is impossible to be in a bad 
humour with any body. The world is all couleur de 
rose ; every thing is right. It never enters the mind 
of the breakfaster to inquire what kind of legerdemain 
has been employed to prepare the viands for his solace- 
ment ; how the hot rolls—the head and front of the 
array—have come to be planted down just where they 
are, and, strange to say, the clock is yet no more than 
a quarter past eight. It is never imagined, that, un- 
less the baker had been at work, at his wonted early 
hour, the said head and front of the breakfast array 
could not have made its appearance, 

But bakers drudge not only in the early hours of 
morning, but through the day. The drawing of one 
batch is the signal for the intrusion of another. Then 
comes what may be called the extraneous part of the 
business—the baking of dishes of meat, and a certain 
skirmishing of confectionery work, by way of dessert, 
Mighty pleasant this protraction of labour, in a state 
of person half naked, and in a heat of atmosphere 
ranging from 70 to 80 degrees of the tin Fahrenheit 
which is used to try the temperature of the oven, 
This is surely onsiah of drudgery in all conscience. 
By no means: the operative baker, having finished a 
department of his in-door work, goes forth with a heavy 
load of bread, poised on his head, or hung from his 


shoulders, to serve a round of five miles of customers, 


No species of cruelty to man or brute ever affects us so 
much as the spectacle of a lad, perhaps not yet sixteen 
years of age, loaded in this manner. See how at every 
step he staggers and wriggles with the effort at once to 
preserve the equilibrium of his burden, and to sup- 
port erect the fabric of his own person. he me- 
chanism of the human frame was not designed for 
exerting power in so odious a form, and it is positive 
barbarism to continue it. To pass from the affecting 
spectacle of man reduced to the condition of a beast of 
burden, what is the next item in the list of daily ex- 
ertions? Is the operative baker now disen for 
the day? No. He has to go to the bakehouse in the 
evening, to make preparations for a succeeding morn- 
ing of new toil. After this, ve suppose, he may go 
and amuse himself, 

In this sort of way, sometimes less wrought and 
sometimes more, does the harassed baker spend six 
times twenty-four hours every week, and then comes 
Sunday, that blessed day of rest; the poor man’s day, as 
it ought to be termed, for it is the only little snatch 
of time which the toilers and moilers in this busy hive 
of a world can call their own, or in which they can 
enjoy themselves — in the bosoms of their fa- 
milies, Sunday, however, is only half a Sabbath to 
the baker—we mean here the London baker in parti- 
cular. Scotland being a broth-eating country, and 
every family making a point to have “ on the pot” at 
least on Sundays, if “ on” no other days of the week, 
the baker is not troubled as to the business of cooking 
dinners for all and sundry in his neighbourhood. But 
England, being a roast-beef-eating country, and, to 
confine ourselves to London, the mass of the people 
being either too poor, or being otherwise unable, to 
cook for themselves, the weight of the duty of roast- 
ing meat falls to the baker. While one part of society 
is either dashing along in carriages, or walking to 
church, and another part is either remaining at home 
in a comfortable state of domestication, or perhaps 
taking the air in the parks; while, in fact, almostevery 
body is in the position of sit, stand, or walk at ease, 
the poor wretch of a baker is hard at work in his den, 
It is one o’clock; the door of the oven has been thrown 
open, and the whole contents, amounting to from sixty 
to eighty dishes, are smoking away like so many steam- 
engines when the safety-valve is up. The process of 
removal ensues, and little girls with clean white pina- 
fores and cotton stockings are seen hurrying smilingly 
along, and carrying, with as much steadiness as the 
weight of the dish and their mental agitation will 
permit, the recently cooked, and still steaming platters, 
carefully covered, both for decency and warmth, with 
neatly folded towels of spotless purity. 

Pretty considerable hot work this, No rest, even 
on Sundays, till half the day be done, when the baker, 
if he chooses, may go to afternoon service, at which 
we have seldom happened to see any one in England 
but old women and children; and therefore in all like- 
lihood he has little chance of going to church at all. 
Leaving the London bakers, however, to the fancy of 
either working or not working, complaining or not 
complaining of the oppressiveness of their labour, we 
direct attention to what comes more prominently under 
our notice—the general condition of the business of a 
Scotch, or rather of an Edinburgh, baker. Taking all 
things into consideration, it is one of the worst remu- 
nerated that exists, both for masters and men. The 
allowance for manufacturing grain into bread is much 
below that of other simple manufacturing operations. 
Indeed, it is barely sufficient to cover expenses, and it 
is a wonder that any man en in the profession. 
The foundation of the evil, we should suppose, lies in 
the comparative ease with which the trade is learned 
and set up. What any body can do, will never be paid 
highly. This is doubtless the political-economy view 
of the matter, and so far settles the question. Never- 
theless, the case is not without a remedy. 

The over-wrought, generally degraded condition of 
the operative class, furnishes an important reason why 
the trade continues at a low standard, Every opera- 
tive becomes a master who can command a few pounds, 
or who perhaps has only a trifling credit. Having no 
inducement to remain a mere worker; having, indeed, 
no prospect of marrying or bettering himself while he 
remains a journeyman, domiciled like a domesti¢ in 
the house of his employer, he flies off at a tangent, . 
and sets up for himself. He has only to obtain a wife, 
which is a simple, easily managed business—take a 
shop, and establish his said wife as shopkeeper in a little 
back room, having a small glass window or peep-hole 
commanding a view of the premises in front—and, 
with a stock of a sack or two of flour, he is ready to 
begin the world. In this way the profession is en- 
tirely overdone. There are three times more bakers 
than are wanted; and, consequently, by a system of 
underselling, or the liability to it, the price of bread 
is reduced to the smallest possible fraction, Nay, we 
have been told by bakers that they often are obliged 
to sell their loaves at a price below the original cost— 
all from the sheer effects of rivalry, or, in other words, 
competition from young men who are without capital, 
and care little whether they stand or fall—who cannot 
be worse than they were. 

It appears to us that the way to reform this state of 
things, is by the master bakers doing all in their power 
to elevate the condition of the men whom they employ; 
that is, give them an inducement to remain in the 
capacity of servants, and thus prevent so many of them 
from becoming competitors, It may not be easy to do 


this ; but yet it should be attempted. There are other 
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mechanical arts, in which regulations have been esta- 
Dlished the concurrence of masters and men for 
keeping w at a fair and reasonable level ; and 
the results, as far as we know, are perfectly satisfac- 
tory. It is of course upon the public, ultimately, that 
the burden falls, and not upon the master, who is 
merely a medium of payment. Moreover, on generally 
philanthropic grounds, it would be commendable, by 
shortening the hours of labour, to give operative bakers 
the same means and opportunities of intellectual and 
moral cultivation that are now accorded to other classes 
of ics. 


A REMARKABLE CASE OF MURDER.* 
Iw the town of M——, in Germany, resided a gold- 
smith, named Christopher Ruprecht, aged upwards 
of sixty; rich, illiterate, quarrelsome, covetous ; rude 
in speech, vulgar in his habits; whose chief indulgence 
consisted in frequenting low alehouses, and mingling 
in such haunts with the most disreputable among the 
lower classes of his fellow-citizens. His selfishness 
and repulsive.manners had alienated from him all his 
relations, with the exception of a sister, who resided 
with him, and a married daughter, = still continued, 
notwithstanding his peculiarities temper, to visit 
him regularly, though as much from interest, perhaps, 
as affection. 

The favourite resort of Ruprecht was a small ale- 
house of the meanest order, situated at the end of a 
dark winding lane, and receiving as a title, from its 
gloomy situation and the orgies of which it was the 
scene, the emphatic monosyllable usually applied to the 
place of darkness. About half past eight o'clock on the 
evening of 7th February 1817, the goldsmith repaired 
to this place according to custom, took his seat among 
the circle which generally assembled round the inn fire 
on the first floor, and, in his usual overbearing style, 
joined in the current conversation. In this manner 
the time was spent till past ten o’clock, when Ruprecht 
dispatched the landlord to the ground floor for a fur- 
ther supply of beer. As the master of the house was 
re-ascending the stairs to the company with the liquor 
wanted, a voice from the passage or outer door below, 
was heard inquiring if Ruprecht was above; and on 
the landlord replying (without turning his head) in 
the affirmative, he was desired by the person below to 
tell the goldsmith to come down. On receiving the 
message, Ruprecht rose immediately, and left the 
room. A minute had scarcely elapsed afterwards 
when the company heard distinctly a loud groaning 
from below stairs, followed by a sound as of a heavy 
body falling in the passage. All present, to the num- 
ber of eleven, hurried down stairs, where they found 
the goldsmith lying near the house door, still alive, 
but covered with blood flowing from a large wound on 
his head. At a little distance lay his leather cap, 
which had been cut through by the blow. The only 
words which the wounded man uttered, when lifted 
up, were “ The villain—the villain with the axe !” 
and once afterwards, ‘‘ My daughter, my daughter !” 
She was immediately sent for, but his mind apparently 
wandered, and he did not recognise her. 

No trace of the author of the deed, or of any weapon, 
was visible in the neighbourhood. On examination 
the wound was found to be about four inches long, 
extending along the left side of the head from front to 
back, and deeper in the centre thar at the ends. From 
the force required to inflict such a blow, it was obvi- 
ous that it must have been done outside the door, as 
the passage within was so low, that no weapon could 
have been raised sufficiently high to produce such an 
injury. After receiving it, the goldsmith must have 
been able to stagger into the passage before falling. 
On the left side of the door without, was a stone 
seat, two feet high, on which, it was supposed, the 
murderer must have taken his stand, awaiting his 
victim, and directed, from this position, the deadly 
stroke. Though Ruprecht’s words implied that the 
weapon had been an axe, the medical inspector was of 
opinion that a sabre, wielded by an experienced hand, 
was more likely to have been the instrument. The 
main hope of explaining this point, and of discovering 
the author of the deed, rested on the revelations which 
the goldsmith himself might be able to make. It 
was not, however, till the evening of the following 
day that he appeared sufficiently in his senses to war- 
rant the judge in commencing his examination. The 
wounded man’s answers were given in monosyllables. 
He was asked, “Who struck you?” “Schmidt.” 
“* What is this Schmidt—where does he reside?” “‘In 
the Most.” (The Most is a street of the town.) “With 
what did he strike you?” “A hatchet.” “ How did 
you know him?” “By his voice.” ‘Was he indebted 
to you?” Ruprecht shook his head. “ What was his 
motive?” “A quarrel.” The wounded man was so 
guch exhausted by these responses, that scarcely any 
other questions could be put to him, excepting the 

t that he would again name the individual who 
" had struck him. His repeated answer was, “ Schmidt 
—woodeutter.” 

Who then was this Schmidt ?—a name, it is to be 
observed, not less common in Germany than Smith is 
in England. It turned out that there were three 
Schmidts, woodcutters, in the town, two of whom 
were brothers, and lived in the Most, the street indi- 
eated by the goldsmith, while the third, Christopher 


* A collection of German criminal trials, noticed in the Foreign 
Quarterly Review, supplies us with the materials for this nar- 


Schmidt, lived in the street called the Hohen Pflaster. 
The brothers were usually named from their different 
heights, the Great Schmidt and the Little Schmidt, 
and they proved to be old acquaintances of Ruprecht, 
but to have recently ceased to be on familiar terms 
with him, chiefly because the Great Schmidt had given 
evidence against him in an action of damages. 
garding Christopher Schmidt, it was ascertained, that, 
at a former period of his life, he had been imprisoned 
under a charge of accession toa robbery. Before pro- 
ceeding to the arrest of any of these individuals, Ru- 
precht, whose skull had in the interval been trepanned, 
in order to raise the depressed bone, was again asked, 
at a favourable moment, a string of questions similar 
to the former, and gave the same responses excepting 
in one important point, On being asked whether the 
Great or the Little Schmidt was the guilty person, 
he tried to speak, but failed. He was then asked if 
the Most was the street—but was silent. To thenext 
question, “if the Hohen Pflaster was the man’s resi- 
dence ?” he answered with difficulty, but distinctly, 
“ Yes,” and then relapsed into the state of insensi- 
bility which was common to him. 

All three Schmidts being thus implicated in suspi- 
cion, they were taken into custody, for the purpose, in 
the first place, of being confronted with the wounded 
man, and to have the guilty individual, if possible, 
identified by him. But Ruprecht, though sensible, 
was unable to open his eyes, and the main object of 
the interview was thus defeated. The behaviour of 
the suspected persons was, however, so very different 
as to excite the strongest hopes that the matter would 
be cleared up. The brothers Schmidt were calm and 
composed on being brought into the goldsmith’s pre- 
sence ; they spoke to him, called him by name, and 
expressed the greatest sympathy for his situation. 
Christopher Schmidt, on the contrary, was agitated 
and restless; when asked if he knew the person in 
bed, he first said he did not know him, and then that 
he did know him; first, that he remained in his 
mother-in-law’s house, on the night of the murder, 
till eleven, and afterwards that he was in his own 
house in bed at nine. He at the same time protested 
his entire innocence, and appealed to the testimony of 
his wife, his mother-in-law, and his neighbours. His 
agitation and his contradictions drew the suspicion of 
all from the other Schmidts upon him, and he was 
committed by the judge to prison. All hope of further 
information from the victim himself was put an end 
to by his death on the following day, the seconé from 
the accident, 

Subsequent investigations tended to increase the 
suspicions against Christopher Schmidt, which his 
behaviour on the first occasion had awakened. On 
inspecting his house, the handle of his axe, near the 
blade, was found to be streaked with blood! The 
truth of the report as to his former imprisonment he 
did not attempt to deny, but alleged that he had been 
merely made the innocent instrument of conveying 
stolen property from one place to another, On under- 
going another examination, his contradictions were 
even more glaring than before. To the question “how 
he came to know Ruprecht in bed, when he stated 
that he had never seen him before,” he said that he 
knew him from having heard of his accident, and from 
being aware of the object of his own visit to the gold- 
smith’s house. He stated that he had been with his 
wife and child to his mother-in-law’s house, where 
they wrought at some in-door work, to save candles 
at home. It was impossible to ascertain from his an- 
swers the time at which he had come from his mother- 
in-law's house to his own, He first averred that he 
had come home with his child at nine, and that his 
wife had come an hour after him; then that his wife 
had returned with him at ten o’clock ; then that he 
was asleep and did not know when she came; and 
made fresh contradictions, in short, with regard to 
time, atevery query puttohim, All these things, his 
variations, his agitation, his downcast and suspicious 
look, his previous imprisonment, the spots upon his 
axe, the expressions of the dying man, which pointed 
most strongly to him, when taken together, formed a 
strong combination of circumstances against Christo- 
pher Schmidt. Indeed, his guilt was scarcely doubted 
of by any one. 

On the other hand, after men’s minds became capable 
of calmer reflection on the subject, the very grossness 
of these contradictions seemed to lead to the inference 
that they arose from a deficiency of intellect, or from a 
mind disordered by temporary anxiety and fear, or 
from both causes, rather than from a desire to conceal 
the truth, The report of the neighbours, when their 
evidence was collected, corroborated this conjecture ; 
his stolidity and dulness of intellect was such as to 
have acquired for him the common nickname of “the 
sheep.” He never was capable, it was found, of ex- 
pressing himself clearly, and it followed, that, under 
such circumstances as a charge of murder, this defi- 
ciency must evidently have been greatly aggravated. 
From such a character as this, the statement, illogical 
as it was, that he knew Ruprecht in bed from having 
heard of his accident, was natural enough. With re- 
gard to the contradictory representations rding 
the hour of his return, the inconsistency might be in 
part explained away by supposing his wife to have 
first gone home with him, seen him to bed with the 
child, and afterwards to have returned to her mother’s 
for a short period before she finally came to sleep in 


her own house, This was, in fact, substantially proved 
by subsequent investigations of Schmidt's wD ern 


law and wife. They, with other witnesses, proveg 
that the wife, having seen her husband home, went 
back to her mother’s to finish some work, and after ay 
hour or an hour and a half’s stay, returned to her own 
domicile. It was remarkable, however, that thes 
two witnesses differed considerably with res to the 
hours at which these events took place. These dis. 
crepancies were held to arise from the fact that the 
night in question was a-long and dark one in Febry. 
ary, and that no clocks were within reach of the par. 
ties. This gave a favourable colour also to Schmidt's 
own inconsistencies as to time, particularly when takey 
in connection with the man’s unquestionable stupidity, 

But—admitting the wife’s statement to be correct— 
Christopher Schmidt was left alone for an hour and, 
half, at the very time the deed was committed. The 
alehouse where it took place, however, was a mile anj 
a quarter from Schmidt’s dwelling; and to have been 
the actor in the deed, he must have sprung from bed 
at the moment of his wife’s departure, hurried to the 
spot, committed the murder, and again been in bed 
quarter of an hour afterwards, 
a likely to have been exhibited by one so slow 
and s 


ir, 
accused, on being questioned respecting this, said, that fo” 
if such stains existed, of which nothing, they 
must have proceeded from a swelling in the hand —_ 
(which he showed) that had burst some days before My. . i 
The swelling, it was replied, is in the right hand; * 
while the stains are upon the upper part of the handle, wee he 
which is always held in the Jeft hand. “TI am lef 
handed,” said the accused, and on inquiry among his pe 
associates it was found to be the case. Farther exa. as 
mination, also, showed that the axe of Schmidt could IM et 
not have been the instrument of death, the wound in ee 
the head being four inches long, while the axe’s blade San 
was barely three inches. A strong additional testi- 
mony, in Schmidt’s favour, was the discovery that he 9 
had actually been free of all guilt, as he had repre. am e 
sented, on the occasion of his former imprisonment, and the su 
that his general character every where was that of aM py, 
sober, industrious, peaceable man. st 

Thus, one by one, the grounds of suspicion which aie 
had at first appeared to be assuming so firm and com. re { 
pact a form, crumbled away, and, though not yet finally me 
liberated, it was apparent to all that Christopher . ~ 
Schmidt would be acquitted. But as the clouds of = 
suspicion passed from Christopher, they gathered for omy 
a time round the heads of his namesakes, the Great He 
and Little Schmidts of the Most. These men, it was a 
recollected, knew Ruprecht, which Christopher did not; — 
they had, moreover, been actually placed in an inimical whet! 
position with respect to the deceased. They had borne * 
evidence against him, in an action instituted by two wn 
respectable surveyors, whose names the goldsmith had § . nore 
publicly vilified. Ruprecht had lost the cause, and — 
had been sentenced to a short confinement on bread ore 
and water. At his liberation he had set on foot an ante 
action of retaliation against the surveyors, which was ie 
still undecided at the time of the murder. Could the og 
surveyors have made use of their former witnesses the _. 
Schmidts to rid themselves of their pertinacious oppo- isco 
nent? The high character of the men rendered this dear 
supposition improbable, and after it had lived for but on 
a short time on the public breath, it was completely 
extinguished by the coming forward of several wit. — 
nesses, who spoke to the fact of the brothers Schmidt Al 
having come home early on the night of the gold- THE 
smith’s death, and not having left the house till next 
morning. Bont 

While all grounds for suspicion to rest upon were J S™] 
thus disappearing as far as the parties first implicated J men 
were concerned, some new discoveries, or rather con HJ gmoy 
jectures, were made, which drew the eyes of justice to held 
an entirely different quarter. Two other Schmidts, , 
woodeutters also, were found out, not living in the jj 
town indeed, but in the suburbs. One of these men for r 
was woodman to Berenger, Ruprecht’s son-in-law,  surr 
and this circumstance seems to have originated a new The 


train of thinking in the minds of the official persons 
of the town, though no ground of suspicion could be 
found against the newly discovered Schmidts. One of 
Ruprecht’s first expressions, it will be remembered, 
after receiving the blow, was “ My daughter! my 
daughter!” These words had been naturally inter- 
preted at the time into an expression of anxiety to see 
her, but circumstances subsequently emerging seemed 
to render it doubtful whether his exclamation did not 
bear a less favourable meaning. The matrimonial 


acco 
life of Berenger and his wife had long been, it appeared, J Cap’ 
an unhappy one: Berenger had often made complaints hun 
against his wife to her father. Recently, some steps ff took 
taken by the husband had ended in making the wedded J Wild 
pair’s life a little more harmonious, but they had, at Ont 
the same time, exasperated Ruprecht’s mind in the Pw 
highest degree against Berenger. A short time before pou: 
his death, the goldsmith had been heard to call his I guy, 
son-in-law a villain, and he had also for some time api 
past entertained the resolution of making a wi ever 
leaving all to his daughter, and beyond her husband's & eeiy 
control, This resolve he had announced to his daugh- e 
ter, about two months before his death, and also to } 
his apprentice Hogner. Nay, within a few hours of hor 
his accident, he had sent for Hogner to assist in at bles 
ranging his papers, preparatory to the execution of the tra 
will on the following Sunday. 
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sarkable circumstances directed the attention of 
jastice to Berenger, who might have heard of the old 
*s determination ; and a sufficient motive for a 
quickly of the goldsmith 


of | and the 


her first concerns was J 

js keys about him, and having ascertained that he 

jad, She took possession of and walked away with 

hem. She had, besides, shown a strong anxiety to 

hes against him, from father’s lips, w no 

bad Several other incidents 


at the time much of his attention. 


nention of the name of Schmidt. 

Here also, however, as in the former cases, the 
grounds of suspicion vanished, one by one, into thin 
sir. That the words “my daughter” bore no mean- 
ing unfavourable to the Berengers, was proved by the 
statement of Ruprecht’s sister, that such was her 
brother’s common expression, when any thing troubled 
him; it was also proved, on better inquiry, that Be- 
renger’s wife had shown deep feeling for her father, 
and had only taken away his keys on the surgeon 
suggesting that the murder might be a preliminary to 
robbery ; it was, moreover, sworn by the wife, the 
apprentice, and the maid-servant, that they had never 

en of the will—a thing, indeed, most unlikely for 

wife to do, when she alone was to be benefited by 
it; and, finally, there was distinct evidence that Be- 
renger himsel » at least, had not been the murderer, 
as, at the time of it, he was quietly seated in the par- 
jour of the Golden Fish. By this and other evidence, 
the suspicion against the Berengers fell to pieces. 

Even after all these failures, the investigation was 
not abandoned. A soldier, who was indebted to Ru- 
precht, and who had been threatened by him, on the 
day of the accident, with hard measures, was the per- 
son next brought under examination. After the fabric 
of evidence, in this case also, had gathered some 
strength, it was at once overturned by a clear proof 
of an alibi. 

Here, at last, justice was obliged to give up the 
pursuit ; nor has any light since been thrown on this 
strange story. Who of all the parties suspected, or 
whether any of them, was guilty, must be left, in ali 
probability, for another tribunal to judge and decide. 

In the winding up, or moral, of a story, the chief 
interest commonly lies. The above tale of crime, 
however, arrests attention from a different cause. It 
offers the example of a case of murder which all human 
means have failed to elucidate. Twenty years have 
elapsed since the murder was committed, and, till this 
day, its perpetrator remains undiscovered. The case 
therefore teaches, that, to relax in vigilance in the 
discovery of a murderer, with the hope that time will 
dear up the circumstances, is neither rational nor 
attended with any satisfactory result. 


ADVENTURE IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
Tue following incident, from Mr Irving's “ Captain 
Bonneville” (3 volumes, Bentley, London), is a fair 
sample of the proceedings of white and pseudo-civilised 
men amongst barbarian nations. Instead of going 
amongst an untutored people with the wand of peace 
held out, and endeavouring to conciliate them to 
social and commercial usages by kindness and respect 
for rights, they invariably begin with force, and thus 
surround themselves with enemies instead of friends, 
The world is at this moment exemplifying the force 
system among uncivilised tribes upon a great scale in 
More quarters than one, notwithstanding the evils 
Which have invariably resulted from it. We shall 
probably have occasion, in an early number, to advert 
more particularly to the subject. 

On the 17th July, a small brigade of led by 
Milton Sublette, brother of the captain, set out with the 
intention of proceeding to the south-west. They were 
accompanied by Sinclair, and his fifteen free trappers ; 
Captain Wyeth, also, and his New England band of beaver 
hunters and salmon fishers, now dwindled down to eleven, 
took this opportunity to prosecute their cruise in the 
Wilderness, in company with such experienced pilots. 
On the first day, they preceeded about eight miles to the 
south-east. On the following morning, just as they were 
Maising their they observed a long line of people 
Pouring down a defile of the mountains. They at first 

party, whose 
yeth, how- 


®pposed them to be Fontenelle and his 
arival had been daily expected. Captain 
ever, reconnoitered t with a spyglass, and soon per- 
¢eived they were Indians. They were divided into two 
forming in the whole about one hundred and 
y p s, men, 1, hiked were ou 
horseback, fantastically painted and arrayed, with scarlet 
ets fluttering in the wind. They had perceived the 
before they themselves were discov: and 


ered, 
tame do whoopi 
= pe ots into the plain, They 


One of the of Sublette’s brigade, a half breed, 
named Antoine Godin, now mounted his horse, and rode 
forth as if to hold a conference. In ay with An- 
toine, went a Flathead Indian. Both of t cherished 


the mountains. 
the chiefs advanced singly and unarmed, bearing the 
pipe of This overture was pacific, but Antoine 
pretended to consider it a treacherous 
movement. 
“Is your piece charged?” said Antoine to his red com- 
ion. “fis” “Then cock it and follow me.” 
They met the Blackfoot chief half way, who extended 
his hand in friendship. Antoine grasped it. 
“Fire!” cried Antoine. The Flathead levelled his 
piece, and brought the Blackfoot to the ground. Antoine 
snatched off his scarlet blanket, which was richly orna- 
mented, and galloped off with it as a trophy to the camp, 
the bullets of the enemy whistling after him. The In- 
dians immediately threw themselves into the edge of a 
swamp, among willows and cotton wood trees interwoven 
with vines. Here they began to fortify themselves , the 
women digging a trench and throwing up a breastwork 
of logs and branches, deep hid in the bosom of the wood, 
while the warriors skirmished at the edge, to keep the 
trappers at bay. The latter took their station in a ravine 
in front, from whence they kept up a scattering fire. An 
express had been sent to the rendezvous for reinforce- 
ments. 
The alarm was passed from camp to camp. It was a 
common cause. Every one turned out with a horse and 
rifle. The Nez Percés and the Flatheads joined. As fast 
as horsemen could arm and mount, they galloped off; the 
valley was soon alive with white men and red men scour- 
ing at full speed. 
blette and his friend Campbell prepared for action. 
Throwing off their coats, rolling up their sleeves, and 
arming themselves with pistols and rifles, they mounted 
their horses and dashed forward among the first. As 
they rode along, they made their wills in soldier-like style, 
pane | stating how his effects should be disposed of in case 
of his death, and appointing the other his executor. 

The Blackfeet warriors had supposed that the brigade 
of Milton Sublette was all the foe they had to deal with, 
and were astonished to behold the whole valley suddenly 
swarming with horsemen, galloping to the field of action. 
They withdrew into the fort, which was completely hid 
from view in the dark and tangled wood. Most of their 
women and children had retreated to the mountains. 
The trappers now sallied forth and approached the swamp, 
firing into the thickets at random. 

When Captain Sublette arrived, he urged them to pene- 
trate the swamp and storm the fort, but all hung back in 
awe of the dismal horrors of the place, and the danger of 
attacking such desperadoes in their savage den, Sublette 
was not to be turned from his purpose, but offered to 
lead the way into theswamp. Campbell stepped forward 
to accompany him. Before entering the perilous wood, 
Sublette took his brothers aside, and told them in case 
he fell, Campbell, who knew his will, was to be his exe- 
eutor. This done, he grasped his rifle, and went into the 
thickets, followed by Campbell. Sinclair, the partisan, 
from Arkansas, was at the edge of the wood. Excited by 
the gallant example of the two friends, he pressed forward 
to share their dangers. 

The swamp was produced by the labours of the beavers, 
which, by damming up a stream, had inundated a portion 
of the valley. The place was all overgrown with woods 
so closely matted and entangled, that it was impossible 
to see ten paces ahead ; and the three associates in peril 
had to crawl along one after another, making their way 
by putting the branches and vines aside; but doing it 
with caution, lest they should attract the eyes of some 
lurking marksman. They took the lead by turns, each 
advancing about twenty yards at a time, and now and 
then hallooing to their men to follow. Some of the latter 
gradually entered the swamp, and followed a little dis- 
rear, 

i1ey had now reached a more open of the w 
and had glimpses of the rude fortress, i Coco ae 
trees. It was a mere breastwork of logs and branches, 
with blankets, buffalo robes, and the leathern covers of 
lodges, extended round the top as a screen. The move- 
ment of the leaders, as they groped their way, had been 
descried by the ponte As enemy. As Sinclair, who 
was in the advance, was putting aside some branches, he 
was shot through the = He fell on the . “Take 
me to my brother,” said a to Campbell. e of the 
men conveyed him out of the swamp. 

Sublette took the advance. As he was reconnoitering 
the fort, he perceived an Indian peeping through an aper- 
ture. In an instant his rifle was levelled and discharged, 
and the ball struck the savage in the eye; while he was 
reloading, he called to Campbell, and pointed out to him 
the hole. “ Watch that place,” said he, “and you will 
soon have a fair chance for a shot.” Searce had he ut- 
tered the words, when a ball struck him in the shoulder, 
and almost wheeled him round. His first thought was 
to take hold of his arm with his other hand, and move it 
up and down. He ascertained to his satisfaction that the 
bone was not broken. The next moment he was so faint 
that he could not stand. Campbell carried him out of 


the thicket. 

A brisk fire was now opened from the wood, answered 
occasionally from the fort. The number of whites and 
their Indian allies had by this time so much increased, 
that the Blackfeet were completely overmatched. They 
kept doggedly in their dee, Tepectn making no offer of 
surrender. An occasional firing into the breastwork was 
kept up during the day. Now and then, one of the Indian 
allies, in bravado, would rash up to the fort, fire over the 
ramparts, tear off a buffalo sabe or a scarlet blanket, 
and return with it in triamph to his companions. 

At one time it was resolved to set fire to the fort, and 
the squaws — > the allies were employed to col- 
lect combustibles. 1is, however, was abandoned ; the 
Nez Pereés being unwilling to destroy the robes and 


sure would 


As night came on, the tra drew out of the 
swamp, and remained about the skirts of the wood. By 


morning their companions returned to the rendezvous 
with the report that all was safe. —— day opened, 
the 


her 

fort. The apn’ that they had 
lost twenty-six warriors in this battle. Thirty-two horses 
were found killed. They proved to be an advanced party 
of the main body of the Blackfeet, which had been upon 
the trail of Sublette’s party. Five white men and one 
half-breed were killed, and several wounded. Several of 
the Nez Percés were also killed, and several wounded. 
After the battle, the brigade remained some days at the 
rendezvous, to see if the main body of the Bl t in- 
tended to make an attack; nothing of the kind —?> 
they once more proceeded on their route to the 


NATURAL HISTORY OF MOULD. 

THE name and appearance of the substance called 
mould, or rather of substances in a state of mouldiness 
(to use a more intelligible expression), are familiar to 
every one. A good and common example of what we 
refer to is seen in paste, made with ground wheat or 
barley and water, and which has been kept until it 
has become stale or putrescent. A white downy layer 
of matter gathers on the top of the paste, composed 
of innumerable fine threads or films woven into a 
sort of net-work, with loose points shooting here and 
there, and the whole almost impalpable to the touch. 
This is a sight, as we have said, with which every one 
is familiar, but few are acquainted with the true cause 
or nature of the phenomenon in question, As the 
subject is curious, we shall now give some explanation 
of it, and, in doing so, we shall make use of some ob- 
servations of M. Dutrochet upon the point, which 
appeared in a late number of the Edinburgh New 
Philosophical Journal. ’ 

Mould, or mucor as it is named by naturalists, con- 
sists of vegetables of the class called Infusores, from 
their being developed from infusions of animal or 
vegetable matter. These vegetables, when examined 
microscopically, are found to vary in their nature and 
appearance, according to the character of the substan- 
ces contained in the infusion from which they are 
evolved. Some naturalists have regarded the infusores 
forming mould as the product of spontaneous genera- 
tion, but the general opinion now is—and it is one 
much more in accordance with the known laws of 
nature—that they owe their appearance to the de- 
velopement of certain invisible germs which are scat- 
tered throughout nature in profusion, and which only 
require favouring conditions to assume their being, 
and develope themselves, Admitting this as the most 
rational view of the matter, there are other interest- 
ing points to determine. When mould gathers on the 
surface of an animal or vegetable infusion, had the 
germs which gave rise to it their immediate origin 
in the air, or in the water, or in the matters con- 
tained in the water ? 

The best way of determining the true source of. 
mould is, to conduct experiments upon colourless 
vegetable infusions, where every change in the liquid, 
as it progresses to putridity, can be ascertained with 
accuracy. This was the manner in which M. Due 
trochet proceeded, and the first result observed by him, 
with the aid of the microscope, was the developement 
of a number of vegetable filaments én the liquid. These 
filaments had the appearance of a kind of felt, come 
posed of branching threads. They accumulated in 
greatest numbers at the bottom of the vessel containe 
ing the liquid, and also appeared adhering to its sides 
they all seemed to radiate from a common centre. 
Some time after this appearance was exhibited in the 
liquid—the experiment being performed with shallow 
glass vessels, and in the open air—the vegetable 
filaments attained to the surface of the liquid, and 
were soon covered with a kind of white efferv 
which, examined in the microscope, was found to be. 
entirely composed of mould of minutest dimen- 
sions, though variously constituted. A number of 
experiments. always produced the same result, the 
white coating of mould never appearing on the sur- 
face, until the vegetable filaments, that sprang up in 
the putrescent liquid, had spread through its he a 


This, at first sight, countenanced the —_ that 
the mould on the surface originated in infusory 
vegetable filaments within the body of the liquid, but 
M. Dutrochet entered into further experiments to de-« 
termine the point. He enclosed small glasses, in the 

form of shallow cups or watch-glasses, within a glass 
bell, and observed the same phenomena to ensue as in 
the free air. He therefore arrived at the important 
conclusion, that the filaments or threads constituting 
the mould on the surface of putrescent liquids, is 
simply the production or extension into the air of 
vegetables growing in the liquid. “TI have seen (says 
he), in the most distinct manner, the aérial filaments 
of the mould [those, namely, external to the liquid} 


blankets, and other spoils of the enemy, which felt 


springing from the stalks of the aquatic filamentous 
vegetable ; sometimes by a production from the side, 
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and sometimes by the sprouting eut of the extremity of 
one of these aquatic filaments, which, in coming into 
the air, became, by that alone, a filament of mould, and 
then assumed an opacity which it had not, so long as 
it continued an aquatic filament.” 

These conclusions of M. Dutrochet, though formed 
from observations of aqueous solutions, may be applied 
to paste of the kind referred to, or to any combinations, 
whatever may be their consistence, of vegetable or 
organic matter with water. Infusory aquatic vege- 
tables are first formed in the mass or in the solution, 
and it is by their rising up or protrusion into the air, 
that mould is formed, the filaments in the liquid being 
simply its growth-stalks, or what is technically called 
its thallus. 

This is an important step gained in explaining the 
evolution of mould. The material question, however, 
still remains—Whence have these infusory aquatic 
——— their origin? This is a point which can 

be answered, in a measure, by conjecture. The 

bility is, as has already been stated, that their 
seeds or germs are abundant in the atmosphere, and, 
indeed, throughout all nature, although, from their 
excessive minuteness, they are invisible, until they 
are placed in circumstances favourable for their de- 
velopement into their full vegetable condition. And 
not only are the germs of mould abundant in number, 
but their varieties also are immense. These have 
been arranged by naturalists into families, possessing, 
severally, characters as distinct and well marked as 
any in the visible vegetable kingdom. Into details of 
these, however, it would be out of place to enter here. 
It may only be observed, that almost all the varieties 
of mould-vegetables assume, when they reach their 
full growth in the open air, that green hue which 
characterises more or less, and distinguishes, every 
member of the ordinary vegetable kingdom. It may 
also be remarked, that mould, properly speaking, is 
purely vegetable, and that the infusory animalcules 
which are so often seen amongst it, are entirely of an 
independent character, They are developed in abun- 
dance, generally, in liquids which develope mould, 
but they eat the latter and destroy it, instead of having 
— in its production or maintenance. 

. Dutrochet made several experiments to deter- 
mine what circumstances were most favourable or 
otherwise to the evolution from their invisible seeds 
of the infusory vegetables constituting mould. He 
arrived at the conclusion, that “the presence of an 
acid or an alkali in a free condition [that is to say, 
uncombined with any other substance] is necessary 
for determining the growth of these vegetables in any 
infusion of organic [animal or vegetable] substances. 
No living being, however, it is well known, can live 
in a liquid which is either too acid or too alkaline. 
The law holds good with the infusory vegetables. If 
there is above a hundredth part by weight of an alkali, 
such as pure or soda, in any infusion, mould 
will not be produced; and if there is above one dro 
of any acid, such as oil of vitriol or agua fortis in eac 
half ounce, the same will be the result. The sourness, 
ora which appears in paste, or other organic 
solutions, is, according to M. Dutrochet, a condition 
indispensable to the production of mould, It is ob- 
vious, if these deductions be correct, that, by adding 
to any infusion which it is wished to preserve from 
mouldiness, an acid or alkali in proportions slightly 
greater than those stated, the object will be effected. 

Albumen, or the whites of eggs, was also found by 
M. Dutrochet to be remarkably opposed to the genera- 
tion of mould, or rather to the developement of the 
infusory vegetables which produce it, This know- 
ledge might be usefully applied to the preservation of 
paste, where it is made in small quantities, 


TRIFLES TO SMILE AT. 

An Irishwoman called on an apothecary with an infant 
that was unwell, to beg something for it. The apothecary 
gave her some powder, of which he ordered as much as 
would lie ona sixpence to be given every morning ; when 
the woman said, “ Perhaps your honour will lend me a 
sixpence the while, as I havn't got one at all.” 

A clergyman having preached during Lent, in a small 
town in which he had not once been imvited to dinner, 
said, in a sermon exhorting his parishioners against being 
seduced by the prevailing vices of the age, “I have 

hed against every vice but luxurious living, having 
Pad n i to what extent 


A captain of an East Indiaman was one evening seated 
with his cronies in a tavern, and was relating to them some 
eventfal story of his life and adventures, when at the very 
moment in which he had arrived at the climax, and the 
most interesting period of his tale, his narrative was broken 
short by a messenger to inform him, that the wind was 
fair, the tide favourable, he on 

After a hasty adieu, he set forth and proceeded on 
age. He was abscnt about a twelvemonth ; and, 
return, his first visit was paid to the tavern, where 
certain of meeting some of his former associates. 
not disappointed ; for there they were, bound by 
inued habit, and dy they might have sat 
ir respective stools benches ever since our hero 

his We may sw 
i over, and all mutual ing 


satisfied, w 
the captain, with the utmost composure, lighted his 

and round with a complacent air, sented 
his ear old, it with * Well, as I was 
was interrupted.” In this anecdote, which 
oe Miller, or some other equally facetious 
worthy, we do not know which to most, the re- 


tentive memory of the man, which could at once recur 
to the old train of ideas, by the association of a and 
Pea or the simplicity of the heart which could 

ieve that though he had so long absent, he and 
his story were still matters of interest to those he had 
left behind him, and found again seated in their former 
and accustomed station. 


A deceased upright and able chief justice of one of our 
courts was once obliged thus to address a southern jury : 
—* Gentlemen of the jury, in this case the counsel on 
both sides are unintelligible ; the witnesses on both sides 
are incredible ; and the plaintiff and defendant are both 
such bad characters, that to me it is indifferent which 
way you give your verdict.” 

Some catalogues and printed iculars given by auc- 
tioneers tal curious, “Sale of a 
nobleman,” may lead many to suppose that the sale of a 
nobleman’s person is to take place in the most public mar- 
ket ofthe metropolis. Ina catalogue,a “great man’s coat,” 
and “an elegant lady’s shawl,” may seem to show that 
the pressure of the times affects all ranks, till it is ex- 
plained that, by incorrectly placing the adjectives, two 
common articles of dress are only meant. “ A mahogany 
child's chair” has certainly a dubious meaning , “moveable 
fixtures” is declared to be correct, because technical— 
but in a sale of linen-drapery, “a matchless piece of 
Irish,” with twelve successive lots of “ ditto,” is certainly 
an unequalled specimen of Hibernianism. 

A in one of the Cinque Ports, being charged with 
an 7m tog accused of stealing a pair of boots, moved 
probably by the infirmities and miserable appearance of 
the prisoner, returned the following verdict :—* We find 
her not guilty, and hope she will never do so any more.” 


At the museum in New York, is a set of wax-work 
figures, among whom are Saul in a Frenchman's embroi- 
dered coat, the Witch of Endor in the costume of a 
housemaid, and Samuel in a robe de chambre and cotton 
nightcap. 

A notorious miser, having heard a very eloquent charity 
sermon—* This sermon,” said he, “ so p bom proves the 
necessity of alms, I have almost a mind to beg.” 


Mr Southey is the author of the following description, 
in nursery rhymes, of the cataract of Lodore :— 
“ How does the water come down at Lodore? 
Here it comes sparkling, 
And there it lies darkling ; 
Here smoking and frothing, 
Its tumult and wrath in. 
It hastens along, conflicting strong ; 
Now striking and raging, 
As if a war waging, 
Its caverns and rocks among. 
Rising and leaping, 
Sinking and 
and flinging, 
owering and sprin 
Eddying and whisking,” 
and frisking, 
urning and twisting, 
Around and around, 
Collecting, disjecting, 
With endless rebound : 
Smiting and fighting, 
A sight to delight in, 
astounding, 
Dizzying and deafening the ear with its sound. 
Receding and speeding, 
And shocking and rocking, 
And darting and parting, 
And threading and spreading, 
And whizzing and hizzing, 
And dripping and skipping, 
And whitening and brightening, 
And quivering and shivering, 
And hitting and splitting, 
And shining and twining, 
And rattling and battling, 
And shaking and quaking, 
And pouring and roaring, 
And waving and raving, 
And tossing and crossing, 
And flowing and growing, 
And running and stunning, 
And hurrying and skurrying, 
And glittering and flittering, 
And gathering and feathering, 
And dinning and spinning, 
And foaming and roaming, 
And dropping and hopping, 
And working and jerking, 
And guggling and struggling, 
And heaving and cleaving, 
And thundering and floundering, 
And falling and brawling and sprawling, 
And driving and riving and striving, 
And sprinkling and twinkling and wrinkling, 
And ding and bounding and ding, 
And bubbling and troubling and doubling, 
Dividing and gliding and sliding, 
And grumbling and rumbling and tumbling, 
And clattering and battering and shattering, 
And gleaming and streaming and steaming and 
And rushing and flushing and brushing and gushing, 
And flapping and rapping and clapping and slapping, 
And curling and whirling and purling and twirling, 
Retreating and meeting and beating and sheeting, 
Delaying and straying and playing and sprayin; 
Advancing and prancing and glancing and 
Recoiling, tarmoiling, and toiling and boiling, 
And thumping and fiumping and bumping and jumping, 
And dashing and flashing and splashing and clashing, 
And so never ending, but always descen 
Sounds and motions for are bi 
All at once, and all o’cr, with a mighty u _— 
weg tho woler comes down 


On a grave-stone in the cemetery .of ‘Pere-la-Chaise j 
the following singularly prudent er which, in its 
praise of the dead, does not lose sight of the living: 
“ Here lies N——, the best of fathers, the most tender of 
husbands. His inconsolable widow still keeps the faney 
shop, Rue Richelieu, No. —.” 

When a Frenchman would let us understand that he 
has settled with his creditors, the proverb is, J’ai 
tous mes Anglois—* I have paid all my English.” This 
proverb originated when John, the French king, wag 
taken prisoner by our Black Prince. Levies of m 
were made for the king’s ransom, and for many Frene 
noblemen ; and the French people have thus tuated 
the military glory of our nation, and their idea of it, by 
making the English and their creditors synonymous terms, 

Perhaps no lady was ever better reconciled to Pesitin 

Cans, 


ugliness in her own person than the Duchess of 
the mother of the Regent d’Orleans, who governed Franee 
during the minority of Louis XV. Thus she speaks of 
her :—“From my earliest 
years I was aware how ordi my appearance was, and 
did not like that people should look at me.attentively, | 
never paid any attention to dress, because diamonds anj 
dress were sure to attract attention. ha gr days my 
husband used to make me rouge, which I did greatly 
against ——e as I hate every thing that incommode 
me. One day I made the Countess Soissons laugh heartily, 
She asked me why I never turned my head whenever | 
body else did? I answered, 
use I had too much self-love to bear the sight of my 
own ugliness, I must have been very ugly in my youth, 
I had no sort of features ; with little twinkling eyes, 4 
short snub nose, and long thick lips, the whole of my 
physiognomy was far from attractive. My face was large, 
with fat cheeks, and my figure was short and stumpy; 
in short, I was a very homely sort of person. Except for 
the goodness of my disposition, no one would have en. 
dured me. It was impossible to discover any thing like 
intelligence in my eyes, except with a microscope. Per. 
haps there was not on the face of the earth such another 
pair of ugly hands as mine. The king often told me s0, 
and set me laughing about it ; for as I was quite sure of 
being very ugly, I made up my mind to be always the 
first to laugh at it. This succeeded very well, though I 
must confess it furnished me with a good stock of ma- 
terials for laughter.” 


A witty London newspaper, a few years issued the 
following edict against certain puns pace hy peculiarly 
apt to beset the votaries of that form of wit :— 

All the following travelling puns are strictly probi- 
bited :—All allusions upon entering a town to the 
and the stocks—knowing a man by his gatt, and not liking 
his style—calling a tall turnpike keeper a colossus of roads 
—paying the post-boy’s charges of ways and means—sceing 
no sign of an inn—or, replying, sir, you are out, to your 
friend who says he does—talking of a hedger having a 
stake in the bank—all allusions to sun and air to a new 
married couple—all stuff about village belles—calling the 
belfry a court of a peal—saying, upon two carpenters put- 
ting up paling, that they are very peaceable men to be 
Sencing in a field—all trash about “manors make the man,” 
in the shooting season, and all such stuff about trees, 
after this fashion, “ that’s a pop'lar tree—I’ll turn overs 
new leaf, and make my bough,” &e. &c. Puns upon 
field sports, such as racing being a matter of course— 
horses starting without being shy—a good shot being 
fond of his but and his barrel—or saying that a man 
fishing deserves a rod for taking such a line ; if he is sit- 
ting under a bridge, calling him an arch fellow—or sup- 
posing him a nobleman because he takes his place among 
the piers—or that he will catch nothing but cold, and no 
fish by hook or by crook. All these are prohibited. To 
talk of yellow pickles at dinner, and say the way to 
Turn em Green is through Hammersmith—all allusions 
to eating men, for Eton men, or Staines on the table-cloth, 
or Egg-ham, are all exploded—as is all stuff about Maids 
and Thornbacks, and Plaice—or saying to a lady who 
asks you to help her to the wing of a chicken, that it isa 
mere matter of a pinion—all quibbles about dressing hare 
and cutting it—all stuff about a merry fellow being given 
to wine—or upon helping yourself to say you have a ya 
tonic affection for roast beef—all are entirely banished. 
We have not room to set down all the prohibited 
extant ; but we have just shown that the things which 
one hears, when one dines in the city (where men eat 
peas with a two-pronged fork, and bet Hats with each 
other), as novelties, and the perfection of good fun, are 
all flat, stale, and unprofitable to those who have lived 4 
little longer and seen a little more of the world, and who 
have heard puns when it was the fashion to commit them 
at the west end of the town. These hints are thrown 
out for the particular use of some sprightly persons, with 
whose facetiousness we have been of late extremely pes 
tered—we apologise to our rational readers for the in- 
sertion of such stuff, even by way of surfeit to our 
quibbling patients. 


In a book of accounts found in the premises of a bank- 
rupt small dealer in a city of the west of England, were 
found the following names of customers to whom credit 
had been given :—* Woman on the Key ; Jew Woman; 
Coal Woman: Old Coal Woman; Fat Coal Woman; 
Market Woman; Pale Woman; A Man; Old Woman; 
Littel Milk Girl ; Candle Man ; Stable Man ; Coachman; 
Big Woman; Lame Woman; Quiet Woman; Egg Man; 
Littel Black Girl; Old Watchman ; Shoemaker ; Littel 
Shoemaker ; Short Shoemaker ; Old Shoemaker ; Littel 
Girl; Jew Man; Jew Woman; Mrs in the Cart; Old 
Irish Woman; Woman in Corn-Street; A Lad; Man 
in the Country ; Long Sal ; Woman with Long Sal; Mrs 
Irish Woman; Mrs Feather Bonnett; Blue Bonnett; 
Green Bonnett ,; Green Coat; Blue Britches; Big Britches; 
The Woman that was Married; the Woman that told 
me of the Man.” 
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